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S we write on Friday the menace of the coal strike 
remains unrelieved. All that can be said with certainty 
is that negotiations are still going on and that a certain 
number of those who are in a position to know the facts are 
still hopeful that a strike will not take place. Events move so 
quickly in the crisis, and the details of the demands of the men 
and of the owners in regard to a settlement are so complicated, 
that it is of little avail to enter into particulars. Still, we may 
say generally that what is keeping the men and masters apart, 
or apparently keeping them apart, is the demand for a fixed 
minimum wage in all cases for every one who works under- 
ground—a fixed minimum so high that the operation of 
such an arrangement would in fact, though not in name, put 
an end to piecework in the mines. We mean by this that the 
difference in the miners’ demands between what a miner must 
get in any case and what he can get by exerting himself 
industriously and energetically would be so small that he 
would have little inducement to win the coal out of which in 
the last resort his wages and all the other charges of the mine 
must be paid. 


In these circumstances we can hardly wonder that the 
owners cannot see their way to consent to scales of minimum 
wage which in effect abolish piecework. On the other hand, 
the miners seem determined to insist upon a high scale of 
minimum wage. Meantime the question of abnormal places 
has somewhat receded into the background. The masters, 


however, are quite willing to agree to a reasonable compromise’ 


in regard to this aspect of the crisis. Speaking generally, it 
may be said that the masters are not wedded to any particular 
system of payment, provided that they can have efficient 
guarantees that the plan adopted will provide for a fair day’s 
work for a fair day’s pay, and that the product of the collieries 
will not be lowered while the expenses of getting that product 
remain as great as ever or are even increased. 


A disagreeable feature of the crisis is undoubtedly the 
feeling which exists among large sections both of the miners 
and the owners that it is better to have the fight at once and 
get itover. Some of the leaders and some of the men want 
to fight upon what may be called abstract and socialistic 
grounds, though we must be careful not to exaggerate here. 
They honestly, if mistakenly, desire to obtain State ownership 
and State working of the mines as a first step towards putting 





the country on a Socialist as opposed to an Exchange basis. 
They hold that a powerful lever for bringing this about is 
to make the country so thoroughly uncomfortable and so 
disgusted with existing conditions that the State will be 
forced to step in and expropriate the mine-owners. It is a 
vain hope, of course, but still it exists. 

Next, there are undoubtedly a good many men who have a 
kind of reckless sporting feeling that they have subscribed for 
years to create strike funds and that they may just as well 
have a run for their money. They will never get the strike 
money back into their own pockets, and what is the use of a 
strike fund if it is never used? To this section of the com- 
munity the strike appears from some aspects like a gigantic 
beanfeast, and from others as a means of putting “the fear 
of God” into the hearts of the owners and making them 
realize the power of the men. Here again no practical benefit 
can come from the strike, but that unfortunately is not 
understood by the men. Finally—and this is the influence 
which affects the great mass of the English miners—there is 
the feeling that they must stand by their trade and their 
unions. The South Wales men have got a quarrel with the 
owners, and the English miners, out of a sense of chivalry and 
loyalty, feel that they ought to help them. Thus we have the 
extraordinary spectacle of thousands of English miners voting 
for a strike, and at the same time praying that no strike will 
take place. If such men are asked how it is that they can act 
so foolishly, their answer is : “ We must stand by the unions.” 
The machine has got itself in motion, and nobody dares stop it 
for fear of being called a friend of blacklegs. 





The record of events during the week is as follows :—On 
Tuesday it became plain that there was a deadlock between 
the representatives of the owners and of the miners. On 
Wednesday was published an invitation from the Prime 
Minister both to the owners and to the men to meet him at 
the Foreign Office, and a meeting, which was attended also 
by Sir Edward Grey and the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the President of the Board of Trade, took place on Thursday 
Later in the day the same Ministers met the mine owners. No. 
one is in a position to say exactly what took place at these 
conferences. We note, however, that in both cases the Prime 
Minister is said to have asked for a small committee to be 
appointed to discuss matters further. The mine owners at 
once appointed such a committee, but the men were not 
able to do so till they had consulted the body of 
which they were representatives. This body has been con- 
vened to meet next Tuesday, and it will no doubt then 
appoint the small committee required. As, however, the strike 
is to begin on the following Friday morning, that leaves only 
one or, at the most, two days for negotiations, and thus we 
are brought to the very edge of the abyss. It has been sug- 
gested in certain quarters that in these circumstances what 
the Government will dois to ask for more time, in order that 
the negotiations may not be hurried. Whether the men will 
agree to this remains to be seen. Another proposal is that the 
Government should devise a modus vivendi and then impose 
it on both sides for a definite period—say for three months— 
pending investigation by a Royal Commission into the whole 
question. Itis doubtful, however, whether such an arrange- 
ment, even though reasonable in itself, would be accepted. 


During the week there has been a great deal of confused 
discussion as to the duty of the Government to stop the 
strike somehow or other, and of suggestion as to how this 
could be accomplished. For ourselves we agree very strongly 
with Sir Edward Fry’s letter to the Times, in which he points 
out that the Government ought to make it clear that they 
mean to secure to the fullest possible extent the right to work. 
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Cost what it will, they must prevent disorder, and especially 
disorder aimed at preventing men who wish to work from 
exercising this elementary liberty of the subject. No 
doubt some timid people think that a firm declaration 
by the Government just now that they mean to do 
their duty would have an irritating effect upon the men, but 
that we take leave to doubt. The men have such an over- 
weening notion of the power of the unions that they think 
the Government can be bluffed into not using the soldiers to 
secure order, and that therefore they, the unions, will be able 
to prevent foreign coal being brought in from abroad. The 
Government should make it clear that they are fully prepared 
to deal with any movement of this kind, and that they will 
see to it that men engaged in unloading foreign coal and 
transporting it shall not be molested, even if in order to do 
this it is necessary to call out the Reserves and to swear in 
special constables by the hundred thousand. 


Further we believe that it would have a good, not a bad, 
effect upon the strike if it were made clear to the men, what is 
no doubt the case, that the preparations in view of a strike 
have been ample on the part of the railway companies and 
the gas companies, and that want of coal will not paralyse 
the train services or prevent the lighting of our cities. The 
truth is that it is easy to exaggerate the effect of a strike. If 
it comes, the result must be to throw thousands—nay, 
millions—of men out of employment in the great industrial 
centres, and to bring misery into working-class homes 
throughout the country, owing to their inability to get 
fuel. That this is a most serious matter and will almost 
certainly lead to disorder and bloodshed we fully admit, 
but it is a delusion to suppose that the strikers will 
be able to “hold up” the nation. The conditions 
may become those of civil war, but not of chaos. If it 
comes to fighting, the forces of order will prevail; and, 
though vast injury will be done to the material welfare 
of the nation, when the strike is over those whose interests 
will have been most injured will be the miners. Many of the 
pits will have closed never to open again, and there will 
be a serious and permanent diminution of the demand for 
coal, with the inevitable consequence that there will be fewer 
miners at work than before the strike, and that they will be 
earning less wages. We must never forget that though the 
miners’ unions can do much, they can never obtain per- 
manently for the men more than the wages which the economic 
conditions permit. The masters cannot be bluffed into making 
two and two equal five, even if they were willing to make the 
attempt. 


Count Aehrenthal, the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, 
who succeeded Count Goluchowski in 1906, died last Satur- 
day in his fifty-eighth year. Little more than three years ago 
the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovinua made him the idol of 
his countrymen, but his popularity was short-lived, owing 
partly to his unyielding personality and still more to his 
refusal to sacrifice the friendship of Italy to the demands of 
the aggressive Young Austrian party. Violently assailed 
in the Press, he had already lost much of his prestige 
when he was struck down by mortal illness. The 
career which has thus prematurely closed in tragedy is 
summarized in a masterly article by the Vienna corre- 
spondent of the Times in Monday’s issue. Entering the 
diplomatic service in 1877, he subsequently served as chef du 
Cabinet under Count Kalnoky, his master and model, won the 
confidence of the King of Roumania when Minister at 
Bucarest, and as Ambassador in St. Petersburg was a persona 
grata with the old régime. But he had no sympathies with 
Russian Liberalism, opposed the Miirzsteg programme as 
impairing the old Russo-Austrian predominance in Macedonia, 
and on succeeding to Count Goluchowski strove consistently to 
prevent the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian entente. 


The next two years were occupied in a duel with M. Isvolsky, 
whose Anglophil tendencies he distrusted, and though baffled 
in his tortuous negotiations over the Novi Bazar Railway 
schemes, Count Aehrenthal had resolved by the summer 
of 1908 to defy Russian resistance and British displeasure 
by annexing Bosnia-Herzegovina. According to the writer, 


though M. Isvolsky was apprised of this intention before 
the historic meeting at Buchlau, in September 1908, it 








was then agreed that Austria-Hungary should take no action 
until sufficient notice had been given to enable Russia to 
obtain the assent of her friends. But within a month 
Count Aehrenthal went back on his word, launched the 
bombshell, and though the ambassadors sent by him to 
announce the annexation to the European Courts were 
aware that the proclamation of Bulgarian independence 
would accompany it—one of them, Count Khevenhiiller, 
admitted the knowledge to President Fallitres—he denied al] 
knowledge of the fact to the British Ambassador at Vienna. 
As regards Germany, he calculated on her support in the 
annexation crisis, but did not foresee the dexterous revenge she 
would take for his omitting to consult her by presenting an 
ultimatum which created an opportunity for Russia to yield 
to Germany rather than Austria-Hungary. Yet, in spite 
of defects of temperament and perception and the 
opportunism of his methods, the writer admits that Count 
Aehrenthal was resolute, tenacious, and fearless, and that 
he strove consistently to secure for his country a footing 
of equality with the other Great Powers, and particulariy with 
Germany. Count Aehrenthal has been succeeded by Count 
Berchtold, of whom little is known, save that he is regarded as 
a safe man who is convinced of the need of maintaining the 
Triple Alliance. 


In the course of the Reichstag debate the attacks on Herr 
Kiderlen-Wiichter drew from him an explicit denial of 
certain statements that have been made concerning his Morocco 
policy. The speech of Herr Ledebour, he observed, gave him 
an opportunity of dispersing once for all the fable that he 
encouraged agitation in certain quarters by saying that they 
wished to have a part of Morocco. The statement that he 
ever told any one such a thing or encouraged a propaganda 
with that object was untrue. In his first conversation with 
the French Ambassador at Kissingen he referred expressly to 
Germany’s demand for compensation outside Morocco, and 
he made it clear to the President of the Pan-German League 
that “we did not wish for any portion of Morocco.” Herr 
Kiderlen-Wachter observed that “they had long desired to 
enter into negotiations with France, as the state of things re- 
vealed by the expedition to Fez could not go on,” and frankly 
added, “ accordingly we sent a ship to Agadir to bring matters 
to a head.” The Foreign Secretary’s defence has, however, 
failed to give general satisfaction, and the German Press is 
busily occupied in speculating as to his retirement. 





On Tuesday a very interesting debate took place in 
the House of Lords on the condition of the Army. Lord 
Roberts urged very strongly the danger of letting the 
country believe that the Territorial Force was all that 
was needed for its safety. The public seemed to imagine 
that if they only had patience and gave the force sufficient 
time to perfect itself we should have for home defence a force 
to which the safety of these islands could be entrusted. The 
matter could not be left in doubt. Even supposing that their 
arms were all that the Secretary for War claimed for them, 
the Territorials would be of no military value unless the men 
were trained to use them in an effective manner. The crux of 
the whole question was to reach some satisfactory conclusion 
as to how thousands of men of the Territorial Force could get 
sufficient training to make them a valuable asset to the 
defence of the country. Lord Roberts then read an extract 
from a letter from an important firm of manufacturers, 
addressed to the National Service League. The firm urged 
the great difficulties in the way of allowing the training of 
their men, but they added: “ When service is compulsory we 
shall be on equal terms with everybody else and willing to 
bear the increased burden.” We need hardly say that with 
Lord Roberts’s powerful argument for universal service we are 
thoroughly in accord. 


The Duke of Bedford followed Lord Roberts and asked 
questions as to the total reduction of the Regular Army since 
1905. Lord Haldane, in a general reply, referred to the 
remarks which had been made by Lord Dunmore and othere 
as to the position of the military correspondent of the 7imes, 
The Times correspondent had defended the Service riffe, and 
it was suggested that his opinion was biased because he was 
in receipt of £500 a year as editor of the Army Review. We 
are bound to say that this criticism is somewhat petty. 
It is absurd to suggest that the Times correspondent coule 
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be influenced in this way, or that Lord Haldane appointed 
him to a post of profit in the War Office in order to 
stop his mouth. Grant that the War Office were going to 
set up an Army Review—which on the whole we think 
was distinctly a good step—it was one of the most natural 
things in the world to appoint so able and well-informed 
a military critic as the military correspondent of the 
Times. The editing of a technical magazine is in no sense a 
job which can be efficiently done by an amateur, and it is not 
easy to find a soldier with a journalist’s training and experi- 
ence. Such a combination, however, was to be found in the 
military correspondent of the Times. After Lord Midleton 
had properly deprecated these reiterated attacks on the 
fighting forces of the Crown, though censuring the Secre- 
tary for War for having plied the country with sedatives in 
the course of his defence of the Territorial Force, Lord Crewe 
wound up the debate on behalf of the Government. 








In the House of Lords on Wednesday Lord Curzon opened 
the debate upon the changes in Indian administration which 
were announced by the King at the Durbar. The first part 
of his speech Lord Curzon devoted to a criticism of the 
method in which the changes were announced, which he pro- 
nounced unconstitutional. He next proceeded to criticise the 
changes themselves, devoting special attention to what he 
described as the reversal of the partition of Bengal. He 
expressed himself also as strongly opposed to the removal of 
the capital from Calcutta to Delhi. Lord Crewe replied at 
length to the various points raised. He assured the House 
tliat the policy was not decided upon in a hurry, for the 
matter had first been raised more than a year ago, and had 
since then been the subject of close thought. 


The debate was continued on Thursday, Lord Minto joining 
in the complaint as to the manner in which the changes 
had been made. Lord Morley strongly condemned Lord 
Curzon’s manner of dealing with the question, and “an 
animated conversation” ensued in regard to an anecdote 
related by Lord Curzon, which Lord Morley stated had no 
foundation. Lord Lansdowne wound up the debate. The 
Government, he held, ought not to claim a unanimity of 
favourable opinion for their policy, since a great deal of 
criticism was withheld solely out of a desire not to injure the 
good results achieved by the King’s visit. But though there 
was room for criticism the present policy bad been decided 
on, and they ought to do nothing to interfere with its success. 
We are very strongly of Lord Lansdowne’s opinion. We 
would, however, go further than he did. In all the circum- 
stances we think it would have been better if Lord Curzon 
had refrained from raising the matter. It was just one of the 
occasions when, in spite of provocation and in spite of an 
abstract right to a protest, complete silence would have been 
the best policy to pursue. It is no use to protest when it has 
become physically impossible for the protest to be acted on. 


On Monday in the House of Commons Mr. F. E. Smith 
moved the official Unionist amendment to the Address, con- 
demning the Government for not fulfilling their pledge to 
econstruct the Second Chamber, and declaring that it would 
be improper to proceed with measures vitally affecting the 
safety of the State while the country is still deprived of the 
‘afeguard of constitutional government. A great part of 
Mr. Smith’s effective attack consisted of quotations from the 
past speeches of various Ministers in which they had pledged 
themselves to reform the House of Lords. Sir John Simon 
replied on behalf of the Government, and said it was a delusion 
to suppose that even if the Second Chamber were reconstructed 
it would make the passage of a Home Rule Bill any more 
difficult. “Whatever proposals we put forward they will not 
restore to the Lords their unchecked power of mischief.” 
Mr. Barnes declared that the Labour Party was not in favour 
of reforming the other House. 


The debate was continued on Tuesday, when, among other 
speeches, Lord Robert Cecil spoke with much force in favour 
of the Referendum. Mr. Asquith defended his position with 


all his customary power. He declared that there had never 
been the least pledge given by the Government that the 
reform of the Upper House was to be proceeded with before 
Home Rule and other important questions, and he pointed 
out that this fact had been fully recognized by the Opposi- 





tion leaders at the last General Election, The Opposition 
case was summed up with energy by Mr. Bonar Law, who 
emphasized the lesson of the by-elections and challenged 
the Government to give the whole country an opportunity 
of expressing its views on their policy. After a reply from 
the Lord Advocate the House divided, and the amendment 
was defeated by a majority of 93. 


The question of Persia was raised in the House on Wednes- 
day by Mr. Ponsonby, who moved an amendment to the 
Address to the effect that our failure to preserve the integrity 
and independence of Persia in accordance with the Anglo- 
Persian Agreement constituted a grave menace to the Empire. 
Sir Edward Grey defended his policy much on the lines of his 
Manchester speech. He laid stress on the historical connexion 
of Russia with Persia, and argued that but for the Agreement 
the state of Persia would be much worse than it actually was. 
He regarded the Agreement as a limitation rather than an 
extension of our action, and also as a corresponding limita- 
tion of the action of Russia, who had in no way used her 
influence to prejudice us strategically, as she would have 
used it in the past. He deprecated our embarking on 
a forward policy in Central Asia, which would be involved 
in acceding to the demands of his critics, and main- 
tained that we had done right in not sending an expedition 
into Persia. As for railway development, he held that our 
proper policy was to encourage the trans-Persian railway, 
subject to the Indian Government approving the gauge and 
routes. The future, he admitted, was not free from difficulty 
and he hoped there would be no partition of Persia. Mr. 
Ponsonby professed himself deeply disappointed with the 
Foreign Secretary's speech, but as his object was rather 
to get the subject discussed than to divide the House he with- 
drew his amendment. 


A meeting opposing Woman's Suffrage was held in the 
Colston Hall, Bristol, on Friday week. Lord Cromer pre- 
sided and Mr. Charles Hobhouse, who made a speech both 
frank and courageous, proposed a resolution requesting 
the members for Bristol to oppose any measure extending 
the Parliamentary franchise to women until it had been 
approved by the majority of the electors. He pointed out 
that if they gave adult suffrage to men and women in the 
present Parliament they would immediately add to the 
electoral roll three million men and twelve and a half million 
women, and the women would be in a majority by 
about one million. Those upon the platform were quite 
prepared to submit the question of woman suffrage to a 
Referendum. ‘The suffragists should show that Parliament 
had been blind and deaf to the interests and cries of 
women; that reforms necessary to the State had been un- 
attainable or denied; also that women were capable of 
sharing in all the burdens as well as the control of the affairs 
of the State. Those were the conditions on which men had 
the suffrage, and the nation had a right to demand compliance 
with those conditions by women. “ He believed the absorption 
of women in politics would prejudice the number, character, 
and vigour of our future race, would lead to the limitation of 
their capacity and inclination for maternity, and to their un- 
willingness and incapacity to manage their homes, and home 
was the primary and eternal unit of all social life in all 
countries.” Mr. Hobhouse’s admirable speech provoked some 
interruptions, but the resolution was passed by an over- 
whelming majority. 


The official report of the representative meeting of the 
British Medical Association, which has been sitting at the 
Guildhall this week, was published on Friday. We may sum- 
marize it briefly by saying that, though not adopting an 
irreconcilable attitude towards the Insurance Commissioners, 
the doctors are determined that the machinery of the Act 
shall not be started unless their “six cardinal points” are 
granted. It may be added that a capitation fee of 8s. 6d. is 
to be insisted upon. It was announced on Tuesday that of 
the 29,567 doctors of Great Britain, 22,304 had already signed 
the Practitioner pledge. Under 700 more signatures are 
therefore now required before the pledge becomes effective. 








Bank Rate, 3} per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Feb. 8th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 79}—Friday week 78}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


_~— 


THE EDUCATION OF A KING. 


HE King has given another example of his good sense 

. and forethought by deciding to send the Prince of 
Wales to Oxford. He has also shown his judgment of 
men by placing his son under the care of the President of 
Magdalen. Mr. Warren is well fitted, by character, by his 
knowledge of the world, of men, of books, and of affairs, 
to discharge a trust fraught with so much importance to 
the nation and the Empire, and, it would be no exaggera- 
tion to add, to mankind. We wish to say nothing in 
derogation of the other Heads of Houses or of the tutors of 
Oxford, but without question Mr. Warren knows how to 
exercise in ample measure what, for want of a better term, 
we must call a University influence upon the young men 
who come under his charge. At the same time he remem- 
bers so to be the Don as not to forget that men live in the 
world and not in libraries or in the twilight charm of 
academic cloisters. While he has the Oxford spirit, 
Mr. Warren, as he showed again and again while he was 
Vice-Chancellor, is open-minded and liberal in all educa- 
tional questions. Though a profound believer in Greek 
culture, he had the courage to take the unpopular side in 
the controversy over compulsory Greek, and though a 
devotee of humane letters he has always recognized the 
rights of science in the University. It is no moth-eaten, 
academic dryasdust who will have the care of the young 
Prince’s education. Mr. Warren may be trusted to see to 
it that the mind of our future King shall be touched by 
that illumination which Oxford can and does bestow on 
all those who come within her potent spell and are worthy 
of her enlightenment. 

The question what is the best form of education for 
a future king, or, to narrow it down, for a future constitu- 
tional King of Britain, is one of no small fascination. For 
princes the knowledge of European languages is, of course, 
essential. To speak French and German fluently is as 
necessary to them as reading, writing, and arithmetic to 
the ordinary man. Here, however, we do not wish to 
discuss what we may term the utilitarian side of a future 
king’s educational equipment, but rather the training of 
his mind. As a rule, no doubt, a specialized training 
tends to narrowness and to prevent that widening of out- 
look which it should be the special aim of university 
education to secure. Lord Acton once said his object in 
recommending a particular eourse of study was to open a 
window through which a man might look out upon the 
whole world of thought and knowledge. The university 
fails if it does not open such a window in the mind. In 
the case, however, of the training of one who is to bea 
constitutional king, specialization in a certain sense is 
necessary. Time is the sovereign of kings, and the 
myriad-footed legions of public duties are always pressing 
upon the heels of princes. But if there is specialization 
there can be no doubt that it must be in history, geography, 
and law. Here we may recall the advice which Cromwell 
gave to his eldest son, for if ever a ruling man possessed the 
vision for affairs and for dealing with mankind it was the 
Protector. He told Richard to “recreate himself” with 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s “ History.” “ It isa body of History, 
and will add much more to your understanding than 
fragments of Story.” As far as we know, this is the only 
book except the bible mentioned by Cromwell in ull the 
very large bulk of his letters and speeches. 

Tn spite of Burke’s declaration in the “ Reflections on 
the French Revolution” that the lessons of history are 
useless, and Napoleon’s cynical gibe that “ history is a lie 
which has been agreed upon,” kings and statesmen ought to 
be soaked in the records of the past. Such knowledge and 
such reading, which should be wide rather than deep, may 
sometimes paralyse a statesman, but it will be sure to help 
an English king to keep out of blunders and difficulties. 
It will give him faith and courage to tread paths that 
often seem dark and precarious, for, if properly understood 
history clears the minds of that which clouds it most— 
suspicion. The late Lord Salisbury was fond, it is said, 
of declaring that though a chain of mountains in the 
distance looks like an absolutely impassable barrier, when 
you come up to it you are sure to find a pass, and so a way 
through. Phat is a lesson of history which gives con- 





fidence and strength to the mind. Remember, too that 
a constitutional English king when he has acquired experi 
ence of his work often acts as the best of advisers to his 
own Ministers. He can often help by reminding them 
that this or that proposal was tried by this or that 
Minister under such and such conditions, and at such a 
time and with such and such results. He may point out 
to them from his special knowledge that a road which 
looks so promising is really a blind alley, or that a par- 
ticular path, though it seems rough and difficult, is more 
practicable in reality than one which begins smoothly and 
pleasantly. A constitutional king is in a certain ‘sense 
the Permanent Secretary to the nation—a servant of the 
State who has seen powerful Ministers come and go, and 
apparently wise statesmen brought to confusion because 
they would not remember some very simple rule of 
common sense, or who would insist upon feeding not 
only the voters but themselves with the crackling ashes and 
dusty unrealities of party rhetoric. But Permanent Secre- 
taries, to maintain their influence and to do their work, 
must know all the precedents, ancient and modern, and be 
experts in political affairs. And though men can only get 
this final knowledge through personal experience, the 
power to understana the teachings of the past can be ac- 
quired through a study of history. Properly understood 
and properly used it is a short cut to experience. No one 
can suppose, of course, that the Prince of Wales ina year 
at Oxford can obtain a profound knowledge of the details 
of history, but ho may well acquire the historic habit of 
mind and the power to realize and to use the knowledge 
of the politics of the past. 


In addition to his knowledge of history, one who is to 
be a constitutional king should undoubtedly have some 
legal training. By this we do not mean that he is to 
attempt to become a lawyer in the technical sense or to fill 
his mind with the details of jurisprudence. If, however 
he can go far enough to understand what is meant by “a 
point of law” and to realize the common sense of the law, 
he will have gained an immense advantage. What the 
layman and specially the political layman gains by e cer- 
tain amount of general acquaintance with the law is that 
he is not awed intellectually by legal bogies. Men are very 
apt, when a question of the law is raised, to suffer a kind 
of intellectual despair, as if they were confronted wit! an 
unknown thing—something mysterious and therefore ter- 
rible. A constitutional king should know enough of the law 
to know that it is only common sense and regulation, and 
that though he will have to trust to experts for the details, 
there is no need why his mind should shy off from a legal 
difficulty like a horse from a white stone ina hedge. This is 
what too often happens with men to whom law is a sealed 
book. We remember that Lord Morley in an address to 
the Midland Institute told his hearers that there was no 
better mental education than that to be found in a study 
of Smith’s “Leading Cases.” We are sure that Lord 
Morley spoke with good warrant. To read a great legal 
problem as it Sresents itself, not in some string of mere ab- 
stractions, but in a real case, to realize how the legal points 
at issue were unravelled from the facts, and then to note 
how the principles involved were applied and developed 
after argument by the powerful and subtle intellects of 
trained lawyers and judges, is to gain a mental stimulus 
of no mean order. No doubt leading cases, badly taught, 
may seem to a fresh and eager mind the deadest, dullest, 
and most ridiculous stuff in the world. If, however, a 
young man’s mind is provided with a proper lamp for the 
gloom, he will soon see that he is in reality obtaining power 
by the process—the power to say “ Open, Sesame,” to many 
doors of knowledge. 

If one can imagine the Prince of Wales or any other 
young man of healthy and natural instincts reading our 
words, one can well understand his heart failing him at the 
dreary, dusty prospect that we are apparently opening up 
for him, and declaring: “If this is university education, 
give me the quarter-deck and the brave realities of t he sea.” 
Certainly our sympathies would go out to the young 
sailor if the prospect were really as bad as this. As a 
matter of fact, however, if the prospect looks dreary, it 
is only through the fault of the writer who is trying to 
describe it in words. The human touch can be and ought 
to be, and we do not doubt will be, as much present at 
Oxford as on a cruiser. 





After all there can be no doubt that the proper study 
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for a constitutional king is men and affairs. Their proper 
understanding must be his prime object, for they are the 

ieces with which he must play the game of life. But, 
nevertheless, he will find that if books are properly used 
they are the keys with which he can learn most quickly to 
unlock the hearts of men, and to reach those towers which 
command a widespread prospect of public affairs. Take 
one example of what we mean. A constitutional king, b 
the very nature of his trust, is bound to take advice. Indeed, 
it may almost be said that his success or failure depends 
upon his power to take advice wisely and well. He must, as 
it were, be an expert in advice and advisers. When we say 
this, however, we are not raerely thinking of his political and 
constitutional position, for there it is comparatively plain 
sailing. ‘The King is bound by law and custom to act on the 
advice of his Ministers, and he automatically accepts their 
advice as long as they are his Ministers. But beyond this 
there are for an English king large fields of conduct where 
he can pick and choose, and again, at special moments, there 
arise occasions where a king is, so to speak, besieged with 
advice and must walk the razor-edge of conduct with a 
tumult of incitements to do foolish or dangerous things, or 
to move or keep still, shouted at him from the crowds on 
either side. In the greatest of Books ke may find guidance 
as to advisers which in the letter, and still more in the 
spirit, he may follow :— 

“There is a companion, which rejoiceth in the prosperity of a 
friend, but in the time of trouble will be against him. There isa 
companion, which helpeth his friend for the belly, and taketh up 
the buckler against the enemy. Forget not thy friend in thy 
mind; and be not unmindful of him in thy riches. Every coun- 
sellor extolleth counsel; but there is some that counselleth for 
himself. Beware of a counsellor and know before what need he 
hath; for he will counsel for himself; lest he cast the lot upon 
thee, and say unto thee, Thy way is good ; andafterward he stand 
on the other side, to see what shall befall thee. Consult not with 
one that suspecteth thee; and hide thy counsel from such as envy 
thee. Neither consult with a woman touching her of whom she 
is jealous; neither with a coward in matters of war; nor with a 
merchant concerning exchange; nor with a buyer of selling; nor 
with an envious man of thankfulness; nor with an unmerciful 
man touching kindness; nor with the slothful for any work; nor 
with an hireling for a year of finishing work; nor with an idle 
servant of much business; hearken not unto these in any matter 
of counsel. But be continually with a godly man, whom thou 
knowest to keep the commandments of the Lord, whose mind is 
according to thy mind, and will sorrow with thee, if thou shalt 
misearry. And let the counsel of thine own heart stand; for 
there is no man more faithful unto thee than it. Fora man’s mind is 
sometime wont to tell him more than seven watchmen, that sit 
above in an high tower.” 


Could there be wiser and more practical advice than this 
tendered by the wise author of Ecclesiasticus? In the 
final sentence stands the essential lesson for all men. 
In the last resort no man will find that he is ever 
established or betrayed except by himself. When all is 
said and done the counsel of a man’s own heart must 
stand. There is no other way. Therefore it behoves him 
to strengthen his mind and his character, and to open as 
wide a window for his soul to look out on human life. 
If this is true and of import to every individual, however 
humble, how much more important to him who will some 
day hold the welfare of his country in trust ! 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


— debate on the official amendment, which occupied 
the House of Commons on Monday and Tuesday, 
was as one-sided a performance as we can remember. The 
Solicitor-General, in his reply to Mr. F. E. Smith’s 
brilliant and closely reasoned argument, could do no 
more than ride off on irrelevancies, a task which cannot 
have been congenial to so logical a mind. Mr. Smith 
proved beyond possibility of doubt that the reform of 
the Second Chamber was made by the Government the 
essential condition of their limitation of the Veto; the 
Veto, indeed, was to be li aited in order to facilitate their 
work of reconstruction. The condition was very necessary 
to reassure the country, which as a whole has no belief in 
Single-Chamber government. But once the assurances 
had had the effect, they were modestly dro ped. Itis no 
answer to say that reform of the Second Chamber was 
merel y one among many Government proposals, and must 
take its chance with the others. It was held out as a 
condition precedent to the Goverment programme, and 





obviously a reform of the machinery of legislation is 
not in pari materia with specific legislative proposals. 
Nor is it any answer to say that the peopie at the last 
election contemplated the passage of a measure of 
Home Rule under the Parliament Act before any 
reform of the Second Chamber was attempted. Unionist 
speakers did their best to warn the country of the 
danger, but Government speakers replied that this was 
a mere bogey, a piece of hack party misrepresentation. 
No single Radical of any authority had the candour to 
admit that what Unionists feared was actually the 
Government policy. Sir John Simon had no serious 
reply to make. The most he could say was that even 
if the Second Chamber had been reformed the Opposi- 
tion would be no better off, because the Government 
would not restore the Veto. The broken pledge still 
remains. Can any one argue seriously that, if a re- 
formed Second Chamber rejected Home Rule—a Second 
Chamber reformed on the Government’s own plan—it 
would not be a heavy blow to the Radical Party? The 
rejection by the present House of Lords might be dis- 
counted, but they would not discount rejection by a 
House of their own making. Mr. Redmond very 
wisely took no risks. From his point of view his words 
were simple common sense. “I am glad that the Prime 
Minister has dropped all reference to reform in his 
resolution. Had he proposed a scheme of reform we 
should not have been able to support him.” 

The game of catching the Government out on their 
flawed and broken pledges is easy enough, but far more 
important is the question of how this muddle is to be 
cleared. We believe that the people of Britain are very 
rapidly realizing what the uncontrolled power of the House 
of Commons means. The Insurance Act has opened many 
eyes. Here was a measure, never mentioned at the last 
election, vitally affecting every worker in the country, 
carried hurriedly and confusedly behind the people’s backs. 
No doubt the House of Lords in passing it put themselves 
in an illogical position, but the ordinary man is less con- 
cerned at their passing it than at the fact that under the 
Parliament Act the Government had the power of forcing it 
through. He is beginning to wonder how this state of affairs 
is to be reconciled with any kind of popular government. 
He looks to the Unionist Party, not so much to change the 
composition of the Second Chamber as to give it the power 
of referring a measure back to him. Sir John Simon 
declares confidently that the right of unlimited veto will 
never be restored—but it depends on what is meant by the 
unlimited veto. The pre-Parliament Act status will not 
be restored ; that is certain. Mr. Bonar Law spoke for 
every member of the party when he said that he would not 
repeal the Parliament Act without undertaking at the 
same time the reform of the Second Chamber. But ina 
true sense what the Unionist Party is pledged to and what, 
we believe, the great majority of the nation demands is 
just the restoration of the right of unlimited veto over 
the work of the House of Commons, provided that the 
veto be the veto of the people. At present, subject to 
a hiatus of a couple of years in carrying out their will, 
the Cabinet is absolute. Provided it can count upon 
its majority in the House of Commons it can force into 
law measures of which the country has never heard before 
and on which it has never decided. Further, under a 
coalition, which is a system of bargaining among groups, a 
Bill may be carried to which the great majority of the 
people are strongly opposed. The hostility of this or that 
faction in the coalition will be bought off for the moment 
by a promise of support for its own pet measure. No 
system more flagrantly undemocratic has ever been 
devised. To put a stop to it is the first duty of any 
democratic at constitutional party. The right of refer- 
ring a measure to a poll of the whole body of electors is 
the only remedy against government from the backstairs. 
We desire to see the electors of Britain the possessors of an 
unlimited veto; the alternative is that the Cabinet and the 
party caucus should have unlimited legislative power. 

The Unionist Party is right in making the constitutional 
question one of the chief features of their programme. 
But we would strongly urge upon Mr. Bonar Law the 
desirability of concentrating his efforts not upon a change 
in the constitution of the Second Chamber but upon the 
reform of its powers. This, to judge by their feverish 
protests, is what the Radical Party chiefly dread. It is 
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the only question which interests the ordinary man in the 
country. He is bewildered by competing schemes for 
reform, and he has at the back of his head a 
profound distrust of all fancy franchises. But what he 
sees clearly is that under the Parliament Act he has 
uncommonly little power over the Government which he 
has returned to office. He wants some security that he 
will be given a chance of saying whether he wants a new 
legislative experiment or not. He wants a Second 
Chamber which will have power to refer at any time such 
an experiment to him for his decision. We do not say that 
the Referendum necessarily excludes reform of the Lords ; 
on the contrary, it is the first step to reform; but we do 
not wish to see this clear issue complicated by elaborate 
schemes of reform on which no two men either in the 
Unionist Party or in the country are quite agreed. One 
simple reform is,indeed, common ground to all. Let us make 
membership of the House of Lords contingent upon some 
moderate amount of past public service—in local affairs, 
in the House of Commons, in the Overseas Empire, or in 
our naval and military forces. Such a condition would 
reduce the present House of Lords to a workable 
size, and would guarantee a reasonable standard of 
ability and experience. But for the present we should let 
more ambitious schemes severely alone. Conceivably the 
future may point the way to some better principle of selec- 
tion, but for the moment our concern is to emphasize and 
protect the rights of the people, not to bring to the last 
perfection the machinery which may call these rights into 
exercise. After all, there is something to be said for the 
old Whig view that the aristocracy may be a sound 
revising body provided its decision is not final. Our 
business is to make the people the ultimate court of 
appeal. Let the Lords be the Sovereign People’s Remem- 
brancer and insist in doubtful cases on a clear order from 
the master of both Houses. 

The question of the Referendum has been argued so 
often in our pages that we have no intention of 
arguing it again. It has never been better stated than by 
Lord Robert Cecil in his speech in the House on Tuesday. 
It is curious how its opponents are shifting their ground, 
and how one by one the objections raised against it are 
answering themselves. It was not workable; it was un- 
English ; it was undemocratic, whatever that may mean ; it 
was too costly ; it would weaken a Government’s prestige ; 
it would be too radical ; it would be too conservative ;—it 
is easy to prove them all baseless. The fact to remember 
is that it is the only expedient which is a simple and 
practical answer to the growing popular demand. If a 
Radical Government were in power it would ensure that 
new and important measures did not become law without 
the people’s direct assent. No Opposition leader would 
set its machinery recklessly in motion, for from the result 
of the Referendum there would be no appeal. Under a 
Unionist Government it would be possible for the Oppo- 
sition on petition to demand a referendum, and so the 
danger of a partisan Second Chamber would be avoided. 
That is the constitutional reform on which, in the interests 
of the nation at large, it jis the duty of the Unionist Party 
to insist. 





THE ADVANTAGES OF PIECEWORK. 
HERE is one feature of the coal crisis which deserves 
special examination. Although the coal miners have 
made no proposal for the general abolition of piecework, 
it is clear that the demand for the establishment of a 
minimum wage and the manner in which it is pressed 
euts at the root of the piecework system. The essence 
of that system is that a man should be paid in pro- 
portion to his output. If, in addition, he is to be 
guaranteed a minimum wage one of two things must 
happen. Either the minimum must be put far below the 
average man’s ordinary earnings, or the risk must be 
incurred of a great many men not doing a fair day’s work 
in return for the guaranteed wage. The former alternative 
is ruled out by the men themselves. They obviously con- 
ceive of a minimum wage as a substitute, or, at any 
rate, a partial substitute for their ordinary earnings. 
This is proved by the fact that the minima suggested 
vary in different coalfields from as much as 7s. 6d. down 


to 4s. 1ld. These figures imply that the men claim as the 
basis of the minimum wage approximately what they can 
earn under normal conditions. Parenthetically, it may be 





remarked that the fact that men who are only earning 
4s. 11d. a day should go on strike in order that other men 
may be guaranteed 7s. 6d. a day is one of the paradoxes of 
the present crisis. But it is clear from the whole trend 
of the agitation that unless the colliers anticipated that 
@ minimum wage would be a fair equivalent for their 
ordinary earnings they would not now be demanding it 
Therefore the employers would be put in this position 
that, while they will still have to pay high wages to th. 
men who are doing good work, they will also be compellea 
to pay an average wage to the men who are doing very 
little work. In other words, the masters will have the 
disadvantages of both systems; the men will have the 
advantages of both. It may perhaps be argued that 
combinations of a minimum wage with piecework rates 
exist in other occupations. For example, it is not 
uncommon for commercial travellers to be guaranteed a 
fixed salary plus commission on the business they bring. 
But in all these cases it will probably be found that the 
fixed salary bears a very small proportion to the total 
earnings which the employee hopes to realize. 

We must therefore treat the present agitation as being 
to a large extent an attack upon the piccework system of 
payment. That trade unions as corporate institutions are 
generally opposed to piecework rates has long been 
notorious. ‘They have, of course, had to accept such 
rates in many industries, of which the mining industry 
is one of the most important. But no one who is at all 
familiar with the trade-union movement will deny the 
fact that trade unions in the main prefer day work to 
piecework. The ultimate reason is that day work puts all 
the workpeople on the same level, whereas piecework gives 
an advantage to the energetic and skilful man, and thus 
to a certain extent makes him unwilling to join a trade 
union. For the man who finds that he can on his own 
merits alone command high earnings has no personal 
temptation to join in a combination with men inferior to 
himself. It is because the trade unions are conscious of 
this fact that they set their faces not only against piece- 
work rates, but also against the payment of exceptionally 
high day rates. Every employer knows that he would 
rather pay a pound a day to some men than five shillings a 
day to others. Butif he were to start paying a higher 
rate to his better men, atonce there would be grumbling 
among the average men. And from the point of view of 
the average man the grumbling is intelligible, for if the 
trade unions were to lose their best workers their 
collective power would be gone. That this would be 
a disaster to the working classes every thoughtful 
man will admit, and the real problem of trade unionism 
which the country now has to face is how to secure the 
advantages which collective action undoubtedly brings, 
while getting rid of the economic evils which result from 
the principles upon which trade unionists so frequently 
act. In particular trade unionism must be reconciled not 
only with the piecework system, but with the concession 
of opportunities to the better men to earn better wages. 
Unless this is done the tyranny of trade unionism will 
sooner or later become unendurable, for skilled men will 
not permanently submit to the limitation of their capacity, 
nor will the country as a whole endure the resulting 
reduction in the national output of wealth. 

This issue is so clearly raised by the question of piece- 
work versus day work that it is well to examine a 
little more in detail the relative merits of the two 
systems. Holding as we do that the human interest 
comes first, we put the first advantage of piecework 
in the greater liberty it confers upon the individual work- 
man. When a man is working for day wages he is 
necessarily subject to the constant supervision of some 
foreman or superintendent. If he slackens for a moment he 
is conscious that he may receive a reprimand, to be possibly 
followed by dismissal on repetition of the offence. ‘If, on 
the other hand, he is working on piecework, he is not 
subject to the same close supervision because the employer 
knows that he has a sufficient motive of his own to work 
at as high a speed as his strength reasonably permits. 
Roughly speaking, the employer's supervision in the 
case of piecework is transferred from the workman to 
the work. The employer has to take care that the quality 
of the work is up to standard, and this consideration 
is the one which practically determines the division 
between piecework and day work, Wherever the quality 
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of the work turned out by each individual man can be easily 
tested, the piecework system tends to prevail. Where, 
on the other hand, the nature of the work is such that 
its quality cannot be easily tested, day wages prevail, 
and as a result the workman himself is subject to a closer 
supervision. From the purely economic point of view the 
enormous advantage of piecework is that by adding to 
each workman’s output it enables him to earn higher 
wages while reducing the cost of production, and through- 
out the industrial world it will generally be found 
that the best wages are earned on the piecework _— 
In some industries the contrast is enormous. Take, for 
example, the case of agriculture. The normal wages of 
the agricultural labourer are extremely low, but wherever 
an opportunity arises for giving an agricultural labourer a 
piecework job he is at once able to earn a fairly high 
wage, and the labourers look forward to the different 
piecework jobs as glorious opportunities for adding 
to their usually meagre wages. In the case of colliery 
work it is notorious that the coal getters, who are paid 
by the piece, normally earn very much more than the 
various men employed about the mines, who from the 
nature of the case must receive day wages. 


So great, indeed, are the economic advantages of the piece- 
work system of payment that in cases where it is not directly 
applicable much ingenuity has been exerted in the devising 
of substitutes for it. One of these substitutes is known by 
the name of the “ premium bonus” system. It is applied to 
cases where the work has to be paid for at a time rate. 
The foreman in consultation with the men fixes the time 
which a particular job ought to take. It is then agreed 
that each man shall receive the full trade union rate for 
the time he spends on the job. If, however, he succeeds 
in doing the work in less than the calculated time, 
he will in addition receive a substantial payment for 
every hour saved. He is thus encouraged to make the 
best use of the expensive machinery entrusted to his care, 
and as a result the output is increased and the cost of the 
fixed charges reduced. This system, which has been 
adopted in many private engineering firms, was a few years 
ago tentatively introduced into some of the Government 
dockyards, but from the moment of its introduction the 
trade unionists set their faces against it, realizing, as with 
piecework, that it tended to alienate the best workmen 
from the trade unions. A few days ago Mr. Churchill, in 
reply to a Socialist deputation, announced that the premium 
bonus system would be abandoned. No explanation was 
given by him of the reason for this course, and it is diffi- 
cult to avoid the conclusion that the abandonment is due 
not to the breakdown of the system but to the persistent 
opposition of the trade unions. If any other explanation 
exists it is unfortunate that Mr. Churchill has not yet 
made it public. We are inclined to believe that the 
solution of these problems which we have here vaguely 
indicated must ultimately be found in moral rather than 
economic considerations. The real trouble with trade 
unionism is that the trade unions have hitherto failed to 
realize the importance of giving good work in return for 
good wages. ‘They are still obsessed with the old absurd 
delusion that they can improve their position not only by 
exacting good wages, which they have every right to do, 
but also by diminishing their output of work. Until the 
unions abandon this policy of ca’ canny, and make it a rule 
of conduct for their members that every man must do his 
best in return for the wages he receives, their influence is 
bound to be injurious to the economic interests of the 
country, and also in the long run to the interests of their 
own trade and organization. 





THE NATIONAL RESERVE—A SUGGESTED 
PARADE FOR LONDON. 


W E have read with great pleasure and satisfaction the 

letter in which Lord Esher replies to a letter from 
Mr. Strachey suggesting that it would further the interests 
of the London National Reserve if a parade of that body, 
now well over 20,000 strong, and likely under the stimulus 
of a parade to increase to 30,000, were held in Hyde Park 
some Saturday evening in June or July. Lord Esher, 
who has done invaluable public service as the Chairman 
of the County of London Territorial Association—he has 
Worked as hard at his office as a bank manager—fully 





endorses the suggestion, and we have no doubt that the 
two London Associations, those of the County and of the 
City, and the Joint Committee, who, under the able 
presidency of Sir John Steevens, have raised and managed 
the London National Reserve, will be able to place before 
the eyes of the Secretary of State for War and the Army 
Council, or who ever else inspects the parade, one of the 
most remarkable bodies of men for — spirit, for 
soldierly bearing, for physique, and, last of all, for 
experience of active service that could be furnished by 
any country in the world. The spectacle of some 25,000 
to 30,000 men of the National Reserve marching through 
the streets of London will bring home to the country 
in a way in which nothing else can the fact that our 
reserve of trained men is capable of becoming a great 
national asset, and that having got so far it is the 
duty of the country not to leave the work half, or 
rather much less than a quarter done, but to bring it to 
fruition. 

It is quite right to be enthusiastic about the National 
Reserve, but we must not forget that up till now only a 
beginning has been made by certain specially energetic and 
patriotic counties. Ifthe rest of the country will only doas 
well as Surrey, as London, and as Oxfordshire—and there is 
no reason why they should not do not only as well but even 
better—the country ought to have by this time next year 
some 300,000 men on the register of the National Reserve. 
At present, however, there are only some 50,000 men 
registered, for a great many counties of England and Scot- 
land have done practically nothing towards registering the 
trained men within their areas. This fact makes one realize 
how very far behind the greater part of the country still is 
in the matter of raising the National Reserve. Only about 
one-sixth of the work has yet been accomplished. Five- 
sixths remain undone. Before, therefore, we shout about 
the National Reserve and congratulate ourselves on our 
patriotism, and so forth, a great further effort is required. It 
is not a case merely of not shouting before we are out of the 
wood. It is a case of not shouting when we have only just 
entered it. This isthe reason why it is so vastly important 
to hold a great parade this summer in London. Although 
a small minority in the country which is keen about military 
affairs realizes the existence of the National Reserve, it must 
not be forgotten that the great majority havenevereven heard 
of it. A parade in London, however, with the consequent 
reports and descriptions in every newspaper in the country, 
will put matters right in this respect. After such a parade 
we may feel sure that the country as a whole will at last 
realize the Reserve and its possibilities, and that men 
will say to each other: “If London can do this, why 
cannot we?” That question only wants to be asked and 
pressed home with sufficient persistence to bring up the 
numbers of the National Reserve in every Territorial area 
to their full number. The National Reserve parade in 
London is wanted to stimulate that last, long, painful pull 
on the ropes which must come in every undertaking. 
Remember, that if such a pull is not made, the waggon 
is certain to slip down the hill again, and all the work 
that has yet been accomplished will be thrown away. At 
present the waggon has only covered one-sixth of the 
way to the top of the hill. 

To hold a parade of the National Reserve in Hyde Park 
will cost money, and no public funds are available for 
the purpose. This being so, we desire to appeal to 
our readers to help in the work of providing the funds 
required for the parade of the London National Reserve. 
We have never forgotten the splendid help which our 
readers gave us in raising the Spectator Experimental 
Company. If they will now help in providing the £2,500 
which it is calculated will be required for the parade ot 
the London National Reserve as a whole, plus some 
representative contingents from the rest of England 
and Scotland and Ireland, we shall be very grateful. 
Mr. Strachey, in his letter to Lord Esher, expresses 
a hope of finding some twenty-four subscribers willing 
to give £100 each, but we need hardly say that we 
should be very glad to receive sums either greater or 
smaller. If our readers will help, will they kindly 
send cheques made payable to the Spectator, and 
crossed “ Barclay and Company, Gosling’s Branch” ? 
The words “National Reserve” should be placed on 
the envelope. Contributions will be acknowledged in our 
columns. 
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THE GENESIS AND USES OF THE 
NATIONAL RESERVE. 


A® there is still so much want of knowledge in the 

country as to the nature of the National Reserve, we 
may be excused for dealing with the genesis of the idea. 
There is no better way of making people understand a thing 
than to tell them its history. During and after the war a 
large number of people throughout the country began 

uzzling over the problem of making practical use of the very 
arge number of men with military training and in good phy- 
sical condition who are to be found scattered up and down 
the country but who belong to no military unit. For example, 
from the year 1899 and onwards we repeatedly urged con- 
sideration of the matter in these columns, and insisted that 
we ought in some way or other to create a National Reservoir 
of our trained men into which the country could dip at times 
of need. Others were urging the same idea in different 
ways in other quarters. But though the idea was un- 
questionably abroad in the country, nothing was done or 
seemed able to be done to bring it into the region of 
practical life. Then came Lord Haldane’s epoch-making 
suggestion—we can call it nothing less—for the formation 
of Territorial Associations throughout the country. By 
those Associations he did a great deal more than merely 
change the nature and organization of the Volunteers, 
though that in itself was a great and beneficent revolu- 
tion. What was even more important, he created a 
military machine, or rather a number of military machines, 
capable of handling the problem of national defence 
throughout the country.—Incidentally he made a machine 
which will some day be able to do what the War Office 
could never do efficiently, that is, organize universal 
national training and service on the Swiss pattern; but 
that is altogether another story.—It happened to occur to 
an inhabitant of Surrey—though it might just as well have 
occurred to anybody else, for, as we have said, there was 
nothing original or patented in the idea—that in the Terri- 
torial Associations would be found a body which could 
organize a National Reserve. Accordingly the aforesaid 
inhabitant of Surrey, in the autumn of 1907, just before 
the Associations assembled, addressed a letter to all the 
newspapers circulating in his county to the following 
effect :— 

“ Sir.—May I ask the hospitality of your columns in order to 
draw attention to a matter which concerns the interests not only 
of the county, but of the nation? A county association will very 
shortly be formed under Mr. Haldane’s new Army Act for raising 
and maintaining that part of the Territorial Army which is within 
the county of Surrey, May I venture to suggest to those who 
will be responsible for the association, and for the policy adopted 
on its initiation, certain considerations in regard to a point which 
appears to me of vital importance ? 

One of the most glaring defects of our military system hitherto 
has been our habit of training men to the use of arms for four or 
five years, and then losing touch with them altogether. The 
country is literally swarming with men who have learnt their 
military duties in the Volunteers, the Yeomanry, and the Militia, 
but who have then left those Forces. Without question, many of 
these men would be not only willing, but eager in a moment of 
danger to do their duty to the Motherland. Yet, owing to the 
total lack of any reserve organization, it would be impossible for 
the nation to avail itself of their services without an enormous 
amount of confusion, friction, and delay. 

In my opinion, it should be one of the first and immediate duties 
of the county associations :— 

(1) To form a register of all trained men who are not now 
connected with any definite military bodies, and 

(2) To provide them with a skeleton organization which, at a 
time of national danger, or in the case of a threat of 
invasion, could be clothed with flesh and blood. 

I sincerely trust that the county of Surrey, which is admirably 
placed for the work, may be able to lead the way in creating such 
a register of trained men within the county, and in thinking out 
and establishing a skeleton organization. There is no need why 
the organization of a Surrey Reserve or a Surrey National Guard, 
or whatever other name may be chosen, should be the source of 
any great expense. The compilation of the register containing 
the names and addresses of the men, kept well up to date, might 
want a little trouble, but should not cost more than the salary of 
a competent clerk in the office of the county association. 

The skeleton organization by local companies and battalions 
should again involve no great expense, as, of course, no pay would 
be given either to the officers or men, and no equipment issued. 
All that would be absolutely necessary would be for the men to 
know their point of assembly in case of a signal for enrolment 
being given. They would also be told who would be their com- 
manding officer. In order, however, to make the organization 
more real, each company might be called together once a year by 








the person nominated to act as its captain, but this again 
be a piece of voluntary work and no ~ a a of expense. + ent 

I have dealt with the Volunteers and Yeomanry, but I do not 
see why men who have passed out of the Army Reserve should not 
be added to the register, and also Militiamen in the same position 
To these I would add any — pensioners, whether local or 
Metropolitan, and any Royal Navy sailors resident in the county, 
Further, members of rifle clubs might be invited to place their 
names on the register. In this way the county authorities would 
know the names and addresses of all those who, in the language 
of our forefathers, were ‘ war-worthy.’ 

It would, of course, be explained to the men that they would be 
a purely Reserve Force, and would only be called out if the whole 
country had to be raised in case of invasion, and that no legal 
obligation would be imposed on a man by having his name placed 
on the register; But, though the Ceamiade object of the register 
would be the formation of a skeleton scheme for organizing the 
levee en masse, the register would have other uses. In case a body 
of men were raised for oversea service, as in the South African 
War, a special appeal and a special bounty might be given to per- 
sons who were on the county register. By this means, if a new 
Force of Imperial Yeomanry or the like were required, we should 
not witness the horrible higgledy-piggledy which was observable 
in December 1900.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Sr. Loz Srracuey, 

Newlands Corner, Merrow Downs, Guildford.” 


It is interesting to note here that though in many ways the 
organization of the Reserve has been greatly improved upon, 
in the main it has kept to the lines suggested in this letter, 
It must never be forgotten, however, that scattering seed 
and making plants grow are very different things. Happily 
the Surrey Territorial Association, under the chairmanship 
of that very remarkable military organizer, Sir Edmond 
Elles, was not stony but fertile ground. The Surrey 
Territorial Association, under his guidance, grew the 
plant, and cuttings from it are now flourishing throughout 
the country, and one of them—the London cutting—has 
far o’ertopped in size the original stock. And here we 
must not refrain from giving the amplest and fullest re- 
cognition to the Secretary of State for War and the Army 
Council for the way in which they took up the idea. As 
soon as they saw that the Surrey plant was beginning to 
grow they recognized its value, and, taking it under their 
official patronage, made what they at first called the 
Veteran Reserve, now the National Reserve, a regular 
and official part of our scheme of national defence. We 
are not in the least exaggerating the fullness of the 
official recognition of the Reserve in this respect. “The 
National Reserve Regulations” begin with the following 
statement :— 

“1. The National Reserve, which forms a part of the military 
organization, is primarily a register of trained officers and soldiers 
who, being under no further obligation for military service, except 
as specified in para. 6, are organized under the auspices of County 
Associations and encouraged by the military authorities with a 
view to increasing the military resources for national defence.” 


No doubt eager and active officers and men of the 
National Reserve, as, for example, the Commandant of the 
Folkestone Company, whose letter we publish to-day, are 
inclined to grumble at the War Office and wish they would 
move faster. That is natural and in many ways admirable. 
Unless the hound strains at the leash and the horse 
quivers, paws the ground, pricks his ears, and makes it 
clear that nothing but the restraint of the rein keeps him 
from springing into action, neither hound nor horse is 
worth his keep. But with so much work to do and with 
comparatively speaking so small an amount of money to 
do it with, we can hardly wonder that the Army Council 
are alarmed at rushing into new schemes involving new 
expenditure unless they are perfectly sure that they have 
public opinion behind them and can make good their first 
efforts. That is why, though we desire development as 
strongly as any member of the Reserve, we cannot agree 
in condemnation of the War Office in this matter. Indeed, 
it is hardly too much to say that judging by former pre- 
cedents and by the traditions of the Department the 
wonder is not that they have done so little but that they 
have done so much. What is essential now is to get the 
men registered throughout the country. When we have 
got the 300,000 men we can get, and ought to get, if the 
counties do their duty, we may feel perfectly certain that 
the Army Council can be set in motion by public opinion. 
Even if they were hostile to the Reserve, which we 
are sure they are not, the country could insist upon so 
great a national asset as the Reserve not being wasted. 
If, however, prematurely and before making the National 
Reserve a success, we begin to haggle and dispute 
as to the precise way in which the Reserve must be 
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; and used, it is more than likely that the whole 
ies —_ end in smoke and ill-temper. Many good 
things before now have been spoilt by aggravated and 

yremature disputes over details—not practical details but 
hypothetical details of the future. Solvitur ambulando is 
a very good rule, and we have no doubt that when there 
are 300,000 men ready to march the Reserve will get what 
it desires and deserves. Meantime we would with all 
the force at our command implore those who are interested 
in the scheme, and who have already devoted so much time 
and energy to it, to be patient, and, till the full force is 
raised, devote themselves to the work of getting more 
men and keeping together those who are already registered. 
They must not forget that though the force has many 
friends, it has also a good many secret enemies, and that it 
would still be comparatively easy to strangle it. When 
it is six times as strong and vigorous as it is now, and 
has six times the hold upon public opinion—as it will have 
when the full numbers are reached—the process of stran- 
gling will be beyond any one’s power. 

Though we deprecate any attempt at the present 
moment to rush the War Office or to force them to 
come to a final decision as to the uses of the Reserve while 
only one-sixth of the Reserve is in existence, we do not, of 
course, in any sense deprecate a wise deliberation as to the 
best ways of using the Reserve, provided such deliberation 
is not hostile or joined to unfair innuendoes as to the action 
of the War Office. For ourselves we have always believed 
that the greatest and most important of the many uses of 
the Reserve would be to stiffen and augment the Territorial 
Army should it be called upon to resist invasion. A hundred 
thousand well-trained men thrown into the Territorial 
units, to begin with, and another 100,000 ready if need be 
to supply the wastage of war would so obviously be of use 
that we need not dwell upon this fact. Again, a portion of 
the Reserve might be used on garrison and semi-military 
duties and so set free troops of a more mobile character. 
This, it seems to us, is foreshadowed by the War Office 
Regulations as to the Reserve from which we have already 
quoted. Here is the passage in question :— 

«3. County Associations will frame their own rules for the 
formation and organization of the National Reserve in their 
counties, subject to the following provisions. The names on the 
register are to be classified in the following manner :— 

(i) Officers under 55 years of age, and other ranks under 45 
years of age, who are considered to be physically fit to 
join a combatant unit for service in the field, 

(ii) Officers between the ages of 55 and 60, and other ranks 
between 45 and 55, who are considered to be physically 
fit either for combatant duty in garrisons, or other fixed 
positions, or for administrative work. 

(iii) Officers and other ranks, not qualified to be included in (i) 

and (ii), who will become honorary members of the 
Reserve and be retained therein for social and influential 


purposes. 
In the case of officers and men in classes (i) or (ii), the 


register should record the rank, arm, or branch in which 

the reservist last served, and any special qualifications or 

experience possessed by the reservist should be noted.” 
This appears to us a fairly clear indication of the way in 
which the Reserve would be used in case of invasion. It 
is interesting to note here that an officer of the Surrey 
National Reserve lately analysed the men in his company 
and found that if classes (i) and (ii) were combined, i.e., 
the classes set apart for active work, the average age was 
under 37 years—a remarkable answer to those people 
who still grumblingly say: “‘ What would be the use of 
pitting a crew of old dotards like that against the 
vigorous youth of Germany?” Another use of the 
National Reserve is worth mentioning. We do not doubt 
that if the register ultimately reaches 300,000 it will form 
a reservoir out of which the nation can draw a very valu- 
able contingent for an oversea war. We feel as certain as 
we can feel of anything that if we were engaged in another 
oversea war like the Boer War and the Government were, 
without putting the least pressure upon the Reserve, to ask 
whether any of them would volunteer for active service 
outside these islands, at least 10 per cent. would willingly 
come forward. But that would at once give a contingent of 
30,000 men of the very highest quality. That may sound a 
small matter, but we venture to say that any one who realizes 
What the drain of war service is will consider this possi- 
bility as of the very greatest importance. Such a contin- 
gent, remember, would not require to be trained or taught 
the use of the rifle, like so many of the members of the 
Imperial Yeomanry, but could at once be added to the 





fighting units in the field without risk of that dilution by 
inferior material which is always a very great danger. 
There is not a regiment in the country, however dis- 
tinguished, which would not be glad to get a draft of 100 
or so men skimmed from the National Reserve in this way. 
We need hardly say that of course no sort of pressure 
would, or indeed could, be put upon the men. It would 
lie entirely with them whether they liked to volunteer. 
For the majority, of course, such volunteering would be 
impossible, but there certainly would be a 10 per cent. 
margin available. 








THE MODERN NOTE IN SHAKESPEARE. 
ag HEY say miracles are past; and we have our philo- 
sophical persons, to make modern and familiar, things 
supernatural and causeless. Hence is it that we make trifles 
of terrors, ensconcing ourselves into seeming knowledge, when 
we should submit ourselves to an unknown fear.” If this is 
Shakespeare is there anything new? It is Shakespeare—the 
first words of the third scene of the second act of All’s 
Well That Ends Well. Who were the philosophical persons 
Shakespeare spoke of? We have plenty of them now, of 
course, but did they have them then? They sound like modern 
scientists. Had they really read so far in “ Nature’s infinite 
book of secrecy” as to suspect her uniformity? Shakespeare 
knew all about them anyhow; knew, in fact, what one would 
have thought he could not know—the commentary which 
science must some day make upon the supernatural. To take 
another view of the matter (for Shakespeare takes two points 
of view in half a dozen lines and criticises the critics), who 
in those days sought to make trifles of terrors? Did any 
one in his day set up to declare disease, for instance, to 
be a figment of the imagination, an unreality melting 
like a dream before faith ? Such philosophers are with us 
now in thousands. If we could but believe it we were well 
they tell us; meanwhile we sicken, wilt, and die just as befure 
—just as Shakespeare knew that, faith or no faith, we were 
destined to do. 
“O who can hold a fire in his hand 

By thinking on the frosty Caucasus 

Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite 

By bare imagination of a feast?” 
Were there ever any “ages of faith,” or were they always 
an illusion produced by looking backward? It is impossible 
not to wonder. Some day will our descendants long ruefully 
for our assurance? Possibly, for we exaggerate our fears— 
and fears are quickly forgotten if they prove unfounded. 

Death is more dreaded than it was, we all believe. When 
men knew, or thought they knew, something definite about 
the future world, life’s alarms were infinitely less. But 
when was that? Not certainly in Shakespeare's time. Then 
and now there were a few noble souls who did not fear, a 
crowd of fools who did not think, a few roysterers who did 
not care; but in Shakespeare’s calculation there would be many 
in a small audience who would speculate with Hamlet or, sick 
with terror, throw scruple to the wind like Claudio, and be 
ready to bear “a shamed life” rather than none ; to say— 

“Tho weariest and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ache, penury and imprisonment 
Can lay on Nature is a paradise 
To what we fear of death.” 
It is a marvellous tribute to Shakespeare’s genius that we 
cannot merely scorn Claudio and have done with him. We 
shiver and are tempted with him all the time that we loathe 
his hateful weakness and his vile callousness and cruelty in 
trying to drag his sister down to worse depths than death in 
order that he may live a few years longer. Even then there 
were those listening who could understand the cold words of 
the Duke’s comfort— 
“That life is better life, past fearing death, 
Than that which lives to fear.” 

In Shakespeare’s time we are apt to think “degree” was a 
settled thing. Dignity did not depend on money. Men were 
not made “ gentlemen ” by what they had in their pockets or 
saw out of their windows. No one clung to his possessions 
that he might keep his place. Listen to this :— 

“Myself... 
Have stoop’d my neck under your injuries, 
And sigh’d my English breath in foreign clouds, 
Eating the bitter bread of banishment; 
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Whilst you have fed upon my signories, 
Dispark’d my parks and fell’d my forest woods, 
From mine own windows torn my household coat, 
Razed out my impress, pong | me no sign, 
Save men’s opinions and my living blood, 
To show the world I am a gentleman.” 

Soon we shall begin to wonder if even “ die-hards” are new. 

We talk a great deal about the nation’s unreadiness for war. 
We hardly think it new, but we are apt to forget that it was 
noticed in words which might untouched adorn a pampblet in 
favour of universal service. 

“ But, lords, we hear this fearful tempest sing, 
Yet seek no shelter to avoid the storm; 
We see the wind sit sore upon our sails, 
And yet we strike not, but securely perish.” 
If we want to tell men how they may repent a false security 
ean we find more despairing words than these in which to 
threaten men that they must “ravel out” their “ weaved-up 
follies ” ? 
* Oh call back yesterday, bid time return, 
And thou shalt have twelve thousand fighting men.” 
But let us turn to the other side of the medal. Could the 
Peace Society find words in Shakespeare with which to point 
their moral? War was not regarded as it isnow. Men, we 
are apt to think—according to our mental attitude—were less 
Christian or less sentimental than they are now; yet under 
the heading “Oh, the fierce wretchedness that glory brings” 
the Quakers could pile many quotations to bring into 
hatred and contempt the very rumour of “contumelious, 
beastly, mad-brained war.” Arguments against duelling are 
all supposed to be of recent date unless we count the Sixth 
Commandment; but where will you find a stronger, saner, 
more persuasive argument against the criminal defence of a 
man’s personal honour than the following ?>— 
“ He’s truly valiant that can wisely suffer 
The worst that man can breathe and make his wrongs 
His outsides, to wear them like his raiment carelessly 
And ne’er prefer his injuries to his heart 
To bring it into danger 
If wrongs be evils and enforce us kill 
What folly ’tis to hazard life for ill.” 
However patriotic we may be in our hearts we do sometimes 
speak evil of our country in these days. It is, we usually 
say, “a new thing.” Was ever patriot like Shakespeare’s 
“Gaunt”? He held the mirror to patriotism for all time, 
yet he—as we—in the same breath with his praise depreciates 
his country. Speaking of Italy he says :— 
“ Whose manners still our tardy apish nation 
Limps after in base imitation.” 
The modern statesman, convinced of the democratic principle, 
yet sickened by the arts with which his co-believers seek the 
democracy’s favour, will find his thoughts best expressed by 
Shakespeare. He watches the popularity hunter with con- 
tempt, 
“How he did seem to dive into their hearts 
With humble and familiar courtesy ; 
What reverence he did throw away on slaves ; 
Wooing poor craftsmen with the craft of smiles 
And patient underbearing of his fortune, 
As "twere to banish their affects with him. 
Off goes his bonnet to an oyster-wench ; 
A brace of draymen bid God speed him well 
And had the tribute of his supple knee.” 
In disgust he may quote again, “I love the people, but do 
not like to stage me to their eyes.” 

Things change so fast in these days of scientific discovery, 
but did time ever seem to move slower? We are always 
bestirring ourselves to keep up with the times. We dare not 
fall out of the running; 

“to have done is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 
In monumental mockery.” 
So apparently were they always bestirring themselves, always 
breathlessly anxious to keep up. Even the sense of pace does 
not change. Every one is forgotten in his turn except the 
immortals, and the least of us longs to be remembered while 
he can. 
“ Welcome ever smiles 
And farewell goes out sighing. Oh! let not virtue seek 
Remuneration for the thing it was.” 
As we read Shakespeare we never forget that the essence of the 
dramatic art is to depict movement to produce an illusion 
of oncoming mornings and evenings, which chase us we know 








not whither. At the same time, paradoxical as it may sound, 
we learn from every page that nothing is new. “ They say 
miracles are past,” yet Shakespeare makes the sun stand 
still. 





ANALOGIES. V.—TseE SHaApkz. 


“Let us cross over the river, and rest under the shade 
of the trees.” 





‘gee were the farewell words—of whom? Of some poet 

sighing for the idlesse of Arcady, of some worn-out 
spirit drooping for the cooling stream? No; they came 
from the lips of one who had never known or asked for 
repose or shade, whose crossings of rivers had hitherto been 
done in the face of blasts of hostile shells, from a stern, 
unreeting man, not old, but under forty years, not exhausted, 
but in the full tide of gigantic enterprise, not peaceful, but 
the fiercest soldier of his age—one Stonewall Jackson dying 
of his hurts on the field of Chancellorsville. They were 
his last words, closing a series of sharply uttered commands— 
“Order Hill to prepare for action!” “Pass the infantry to 
the front!” Then, “very quietly and clearly,” the beautiful, 
almost metrical sentence recorded above, and straightway, says 
his fine historian, “the soul of the great Captain passed into 
the peace of God.” * 

Jackson had been long delirious from his terrible wounds— 
those rapid orders were, of course, nothing but “ the last words 
of Marmion,” the breath of a martial spirit hovering over the 
fighting-line, so long its home, before it took flight. But we 
have always been convinced that his final words welled from 
the clear spring of his own unclouded mind. Often does 
Death, listening, “dull cold-eared” legatee, for his assured 
entail—often does he hear his own undoing in the very signal 
of his inheritance. That last faint whisper sometimes carries 
the Parthian shot of his escaping enemy, the soul. He hears 
his very victim triumph, he hath indeed no victory, perishing 
himself, like the lion, on the horn of the stricken deer. And to 
those who remain these final utteranees of great men often 
enlighten with a radiant flash, “ bursting through the gloom,” 
the whole of the obscure life before, In human affairs there 
is much in that often-ridiculed trick of novel-reading school 
girls of turning to the end of the volume first, for it may happen 
that nothing else can colour so truly the middle and beginning. 
Nelson, for instance, died with his very synonym and summary 
upon his lips. Southey could do no more than paraphrase the 
phrase in which the hero spake his own history at 
the moment of his entering History. But illuminative 
death-bed speeches are numberless; collected, they form 
a Book of Revelations, valuable rather that they show 
in what spirit the speakers had lived than how they 
died. Death and his procurer Danger are both alike 
bold starers into the “ bright countenance of Truth.” With 
this couple hunting behind, men who remain sane (and we 
are concerned with none other) cannot lie. Then, perhaps fo 
the only time in their lives, they are themselves, astonishing 
us by their nobility or the reverse, at any rate indefeasibly 
true. 

The deep interest of Stonewall Jackson's dying words, 
however, lies not in their individual application, though that 
in his case is unexpected enough, but in their general. The 
passing warrior whispered not only his own but a universal 
yearning. For one instant of time all the pain and passion 
of the world, all its weakness, its inherent humility, its beast- 
like sense of burden, found voice in those most unlikely lips, 
the thin soldier's lips still ruled rigid and straight, not by 
death, though within a tick of death, but by the utterance of 
orders of battle. 


For all the world wants rest, and shade, wants it more 
every day; not only the old world, moreover, not only the 
scorched toiler lumbering into the “labourer’s sweet sleep,” 
but the happy shepherd boy himself, shouting on the wold, has 
caught sight of that immortal sea which will bear him hence, 
and he, too, cries “Thalassa!” We look forward now, not 
like Wordsworth back, for our “perpetual benediction.” 
Young poets and young painters, dropping retrospect, that 
old convention, as a child’s dream, are inspired by that sleep 
and forgetting which are to come. It is not merely the 
ideal but the creed of their art. The Grail has been scen at 





* * Stonewall Jackson, By the late Colonel Henderson. 
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last, and it holds a draught of Lethe. And, as artists must 
do in any age, they, the heralds on the peaks, do but give 
voice and utterance to the enormous silence of the under- 
world. For Demos, too, would rest. Like Bottom, he has 
“an exposition of sleep come upon him,” and modern states- 
men, those watchful elves, giving, giving always (yet 
none the less busy taking !) are all agog to feed him with the 
“apricocks and dewberries ” of poppy-concocted legislation. 
For he is becoming dangerously vocal on the subject, leaving 
no loager to professional singers the dreeing of his weird. 
The humming within a hive is never so deep as when in late 
autumn the bees stay indoors, pining for the unconsciousness 
of hibernation after the labours uf the long summer. The 
perpetual and apparently baseless strikes which infuriate the 
logician over his morning coffee are nothing bat the claims 
and tentative attempts of hereditary doers of much now to do 
nothing. There is rough knocking heard at the gates of 
Nirvana. 

Universal repose is, of course, impossible. The very desire 
for it on a universal scale probably presages a dying world. 
It is the first faint tap of paralysis, feeling first, as usual, 
about the unconscious feet, as lightly as the touch of a child, 
merely a little numbness, but as fatal as the crash of a battle- 
axe to him who feels its caress. On and on it creeps, up and 
up; the walking-stick, jaunty accessory, becomes first useful, 
then essential; bath-chair succeeds to walking-stick, bed to 
bath-chair, the winding sheet to all. Ah! poets; ye are 
either very wise or very wicked to unsluice a single tear over 
mean flowers and harvested fields when so many “to human 
suffering are due.” Would that we prosers, too, could be 
blinded by those pretty drops of yours, instead of by the 
salter rain ‘‘which every woe can claim.” But, after all, we 
hold you exempt. We could ill do without your most 
“ foppish lamentations,” for they are often “so like a prophet’s 
words” that it is necessary to remember that ye, too, are but 
the insensate Urim and Thummim, the mere reflectors and 
not the source of divine Truth. 

The desire for rest, universal, we assert, in a world now 
obviously nearing bedtime, comes to individuals at different 
times and in different guises. We confess that it descended 
on ourselves when so young that we had scarcely got over the 
fatigue of our entry into the world. The phrase “born 
tired” is no oxymoron; it is a bittersweet verity, a malady 
as incurable as birth itself. Like many other ailments, and 
like certain crimes, it bears different names in different 
circles of society. He of low degree is the “incorrigible 
idler” of the police courts, the “weary Willy” of the comic 
pipers. It is vain to argue with brisk stipendiaries or fox- 
hunting J.P.’s that the drooping figure in the dock, having 
no means for play, is literally incapable of work; that 
his cure is a doctor or an income rather than a summary 
conviction. But we have so hearty a sympathy for him 
that, for the cleanliness of the countryside, we can never 
avcept peace on tke Commission of the Peace. More 
fortunate lotus-eaters escape with an epithet: they pass 
for “dreamy” or “thoughtful” amongst their fellows— 
the delicious phrase “temperamental languor” (it makes 
us drowsy as we record it) was recently coined by a 
leader-writer anent an eminent specimen—and they acquire 
actual kudos instead of a “week’s hard” for their 
lounging. They are commonly great readers (O subtlest 
sloth), long sitters in arm-chairs under the light of green- 
shaded hand-lamps, when it is assumed that they are revolving 
nighty matters. Often, indeed, they experience the exquisite 
pleasure of being begged to “stop working now” for their 
eyes’ or health’s sake, and Melanchthon himself, after days and 
nights of intense study, never rose from his bench more 
crampedly than they, for they are really tired. The world 
holds no such hero as he, who, thus afflicted, conquers his very 
nature and works. Such a one was the late Duke of Devon- 
shire. His first draught, too, from the pap of Nature, bad 
been a draught of Lethe; yet when Ease, Peace, and Leisure 
came smiling to him for judgment, he denied the award and 
kept the apple of discord himself. He was the Bassanio of 
our English life, aye, and better than Bassanio, for the leaden 
casket not only gave him nothing, but robbed him of much 
that he had, of nearly all that he desired. And, like 
Stonewall Jackson, only with his last breath did he confess 
how stern had been the captaincy of his soul. “The game is 
over and I am glad of it,” he is reported to have murmured as 





he passed away. Not more eloquent was the “let me sleep 
now” of those two incandescents, Mirabeau and Byron, or 
“the farce is over” of the bubbling Rabelais. Are not some 
men sane for the first time in their last moment ? 

With ourselves, we repeat, the longing for the shade came 
early. We recollect the precise time and place. The scene 
was the old “fourth-form room” at Harrow, on a bench 
exactly beneath (did no drowsy ichor distil therefrom P) the 
deeply cut signature of the eaid sleep-longing Byron. The 
moment was that in which we discovered that the Latin 
securus—grass-covered pitfall of a word—meant not “safe” 
but “free from care.” With not more joy did it suddenly 
strike Frank Buckland—he records his ecstasy—that when 
Vergil’s rowers eased oars against stream the autem with 
which they began to retrogress could only signify “ instantly” 
instead of the “therefore” accorded it by the smarter of 
his schoolfellows and the “ moreover” by the jackasses. Free 
from care! ‘“ Nature’s soft nurse” had her arms around us in 
a trice. We became instanter a “weary Willy.” Where 
could we be securus—free from care? Hard on the heels of 
the question—we have not the remotest idea why, we only 
relate the fact—a vision hung suspended in mid-air, 
a vision so real that it blurred the old Elizabethan 
oriel behind it. It was a long, low, rosy-brick mansion of 
Palladian architecture, pillared porch beneath a depressed 
gable, many windows white-edged and cross-barred, roof grey 
and lichened as Ben Cruachan, the whole set on an autumn day 
like a garnet in the green enamel of immense lawns, shaven 
and cedared down a midland hillside to the edge of valley 
woodlands from which arose the smoke of hidden cottages and 
the faint chatter of children. There was much more than 
this: the detail was wonderfully manifold and clear, and still 
it is, for that mansion still hangs in the air, and in it there 
are old oak, old silver, old pictures, old china, old memories, 
and old benedictions, but nota single young care, though a 
beautiful woman stands like “the Mother of all living” on 
the edge of the ha-ha, with four little hands holding her back 
from the dizzy two-foot drop. There it was,andis,in mid-air; 
and there, we fear, must hang each man’s ideal until, the world 
receding, he mounts and flies clean through his earthly vision 
of delight, taking with him nothing of it but its essence, its 
security. LINESMAN. 





A RELIEF MAP GARDEN OF ENGLAND. 
N our correspondence columns will be found a suggestion 
which we commend to the consideration of those who, 
if Lord Plymouth’s scheme of purchase and reconstruction is 
satisfactorily completed, will shortly have charge of the 
garden grounds belonging to the Crystal Palace. It is based 
on a project originally outlined in our issue of January 20th, 
by Mr. Bremner Davis. He proposed that a portion of the 
grounds should be set apart for the laying out of a garden map 
of England, and though he did not enter fully into details, 
the idea was of a representation of our island designed to 
scale as regards shape, division of counties, and so on, and 
in relief so as to show the varying features of the country as 
regards mountains, valleys, plains, and river basins. Such a 
map, we believe, if carefully drawn to begin with and filled in 
with particular regard to local details, would prove not only 
of very great educative value, but would be found to be 
a perpetual attraction to the Cryswal Palace grounds— 
to a far greater degree than, for instance, the familiar 
Maze at Hampton Court. Such a map exists nowhere else. 
Nothing like it has been attempted on any large scale in any 
grounds accessible to the public. The Festival of Empire 
last year, it is true, provided an object lesson on the extent 
and resources of the British Empire, but the magnitude of 
the subject naturally prevented any correct design as to scale. 
Such a design, however, in the case of a smaller area of 
country, particularly an island, is obviously much more easily 
obtained. But perhaps the plan will better explain itself in 
detail than as a mere suggestion of a possibility. 

To begin with, then, what is wanted in the Crystal Palace 
gardens is a picce of ground sufficiently level to ensure that 
the laying out of a map of England in relief would not be 
too expensive in the matter of time and labour. An area of 
ten acres would not be too much to admit of a satisfactory 
contrast between flat and mountainous districts, and to 
allow for intelligible spaces of country between the important 
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towns. The map-maker would take first the broadest possible | Downs with dwarf yews. Other relics—Stonehenge for 


survey of the physical features of the country, and with a 
view to giving him as much space as possible in which to 
work out details, it would be best perhaps if he were to confine 
himself to the reproduction of England and Wales, reserv- 
ing Scotland for an Edinburgh or Glasgow garden. The 
Cheviot Hills would make a very convenient border and finish 
to the north of the map. Certain large features of English 
and Welsh country would mark themselves out at once. The 
flat fenland of Lincoln, Norfolk, and the Isle of Ely would 
provide an easy level from which to work inland to the higher 
ground of the Wolds, the East Anglian Heights, and 
the Chiltern Hills. In the north the Pennine Chain 
ranging down to the Peak, with the Cumbrian Moantains 
on one side and the Yorkshire Moors on the other, 
would stand up above the flatter country of Cheshire 
and Nottingham. Wales, from Snowdon in the north to 
Brecknock Beacon in the Black Mountains above Merthyr 
Tydvil, would be a succession of mountain ranges—of hill-tops 
huddling “one behind another like a herd of cattle into the 
sunset,” as Stevenson writes of the hills beyond Hermiston. 
To the south-west would rise the lonely tors of Dartmoor; to 
the south the eye would range to the parallel sweep of the 
North and South Downs, with the bed of the great river of 
wons gone running plain between them; and dotted over the 
Midland and Southern Counties would stand up the lesser 
chains of hills, the Mendips, the Cotswolds, the Malvern Hills, 
the Berkshire Downs. All these the visitor to the garden map 
ought to be able to pick out at once; and one of the first pro- 
blems which would confront the map-maker would be the 
point from which a survey of the whole could best be made 
from a height, and, doubtless, if such a survey were to be 
made from within the map (instead, for instance, of some such 
view-point as might be gained from one of the towers of the 
Crystal Palace itself), there could be no better position than 
the spot which would represent London. 

The broad features of the map having been decided upon, 
details of treatment would follow. Mountains, plains, rivers, 
would be considered in turn, not merely from the point of 
view of construction, but with an eye to the possibilities of 
gardening. The treatment of the mountains as rockwork 
suggests itself at once. Mountains if modelled in plain rock, 
or rock and cement like the bears’ enclosure in the Zoological 
Gardens, would be bald and unsightly—terra inhospita colonis. 
The effect of mountains could be perfectly well retained by 
stones built into made-up soil and planted with the smaller 
rock-loving plants which would cover, but would not alter, 
the shape of the stone-work under them. The smaller 
sedums and saxifrages, the dwarf campanulas, and such 
plants as Arenaria balearica, which likes a north aspect 
and covers a surface of rock with a clinging green 
carpet starred with white flowers, would produce the right 
effect of a garden without altering or obscuring other features 
in the neighbourhood. The uplands of Yorkshire and Derby- 
shire, again, might be covered with heather, and though there 
would doubtless be purists who would urge that nothing but 
our native heathers and ling should be planted, there are 
other kinds, such as Erica carnea and mediterranca hybrida 
which would give charming effects, particularly in winter. 
As regards the rivers, it might be possible for one or more 
of the most important to be treated as running water- 
courses, but, on the whole, the best effect would probably 
be obtained by making the river valleys into paths so that 
*t would be possible to walk from the mouth to the source, 
passing in turn the towns on the banks. While the plains and 
floors of the wider valleys would be green lawns the towns 
would be beds of flowers, as formally laid ont as would suit 
with the surroundings, and here and there would be a peculiar 
fitness in a particular flower. York, for instance, ought 
to be a bed of white roses, and Lancaster a bed of red 
roses, and there might be some special way of marking 
cathedral cities—perhaps with topiary in some form rather 
than with flowers such as lilies, which would only bloom in 
summer. Another feature easily marked on the map would 


be the old Roman roads and the ancient trackways ; we could 
walk the length of Stane Street and Watling Street, and the 
Icknield Way, by which the Iceni went out and home again, 
and the Fosse Way—the “ Quatuor Chimini,” the Four Great 
Roads of England. The Pilgrims’ Way from Winchester to 
Canterbury might be dotted along the flank of the North 





example—might be modelled in miniature, and even smaller 
and less important “monuments ” might have their place 
on the map. There should be a stone to mark Wayland 
Smith’s cave by White Horse Hill, for instance, and for that 
matter the more famous of the white horses and men 
eut out on the hills and downs might well have their 
places on the map as historic features of the country- 
side. On the coast, again, there would be opportunities 
of reproducing natural effects with particular emphasis as with 
the chalk cliffs along the South Coast, which for so many 
Englishmen have been the last of their country they have 
seen, and the first object they have looked for to lift above 
the line of the Channel on a homeward voyage. The Chesil 
Beach, as one of the wonders of the country, might have its 
counterpart, possibly made of the very pebbles which lie 
along that steep strip of shore from Portland to Abbotsbury, 
And the Chesil Beach suggests at once the feasibility of here 
and there showing the use and value of the natural features 
of the coastline as regards water and harbourage. It 
would be difficult to realize, for instance, what is the 
importance of such a place as Milford Haven unless it 
could be seen as a harbour of water, and the possibilities 
of Portsmouth, or London, considered as a port for the 
world would certainly be best understood if it could 
be shown standing at the head of a great waterway. 
Possibly some substitute for water might be arranged, but 
water would add enormously to the colour and life of the 
map, and not only along the coast, but in places like the Lake 
District, which, indeed, could hardly carry its name at all 
without miniature lakes among its mountains. The Lake 
District would give the map-maker and gardener one of the 
best of all his opportunities. 

It may be urged that it would not be feasible to adhere 
absolutely strictly to scale in laying out a map of this kind. 
That may be; the relative heights of Dunkery Beacon and 
the Peak, for instance, need not be exactly differentiated in 
inches. The effect of hill and dale would be the main thing. 
A little extra licence in artistic convention, if it emphasized 
the natural features of the country, would probably fulfil the 
object of the map better than meticulous accuracy in measure- 
ment. The measurement of a beacon suggests a final possi- 
bility. Such a garden map as we have suggested would be a 
resort for visitors, not merely by day, but by night in the 
summer. The higher hills, then, might be arranged with 
some easily controlled system of lighting, so that it would be 
possible, contemplating the map from above or walking by 
the paths which would be its watercourses, to watch the 
course of a beacon signal as Macaulay has imagined it; to 
mark the “red glare on Skiddaw,” “the Wrekin’s crest of 
light,” and the twelve counties lit by the fire above Malvern. 

The scheme is, we are sure, practical, and would be instruc- 
tive and entertaining in a high degree without being ugly. 
To the man who was fond of a garden but cared nothing 
for geography the relief map garden would merely be a 
pleasant rock garden or series of rock gardens sect in 
pleasant lawns interspersed with irregular flower beds, pools, 
and sinuous little streams or runnels, the whole surrounded 
by a bigger stream—“ the stream of Ocean ”’—with many bays 
and inlets. None of the underlying geographical ideas would 
injure the garden in the least; they would only give variety 
to the laying out. In the eighteenth century the parks of 
great commanders were planted to represent their battles. 
The groups of trees at Blenheim and in Kensington Gardens 
represent squadrons, platoons, and battalions in battle order. 
But no one for that reason thinks the ground spoiled. We 
shall not make a bad or ugly rock garden by making it a 
model of the physical features of England and Wales. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE NATIONAL RESERVE. 
[To tue Epiror or tur “Sprctator.”) 
Srr,—The Folkestone Company has a strength of about 600 
men, and this figure could in all probability be considerably 
increased if conditions of service became more attractive. The 
strength of our company is in a great measure owing to the 
personal efforts and influence of Captain W. Griffin, the 
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_ aneaneeneenln 
General Manager of the Folkestone Gas Company, an employer 


of labour, who knows local conditions well. The funds of the 
corps are derived from subscriptions of our supporters— 
charity in fact—and obviously such a source of income cannot 
be depended upon. We are convinced that unless uniform is 
granted, and definite instructions as to our duties, the Com- 
pany will die of inanition. The military authorities here are 
most generously inclined, and offer all possible help and 
encouragement; but our best men will not turn out in public in 
plain clothes, the decidedly heterogeneous appearance of which 
js strongly felt to militate against self-respect and discipline, 
and renders very awkward the intercourse between officers 
and men as well as between these and those of the regular 
Army. For instance, we officers are anxious to go through 
refresher courses in drill, musketry, signalling, commissariat 
supply duties, &c., but we cannot well present ourselves in 
mufti. The defence of a town, street fighting, &c., constitute 
a special section of military science, and we should be glad 
of up-to-date instruction. The large majority of the men 
are willing enough to turn out for instruction, subject to 
limits imposed by their daily wage-earning occupations. No 
doubt the Government have now obtained all the information 
they require: they now know, at no cost to themselves, 
that there are many thousands of good men ready to 
go back to the Army again. We ought to become a 
valuable recruiting agency if we could only parade in 
uniform as an example to younger men. As it is, we 
are more often than not taken for the unemployed or 
strikers, and this is more than old soldiers can tolerate. 
We think County Associations should consult each other 
periodically as to a standard policy on all points, and orders 
received from one headquarter office would be appreciated. 
The Senior Major of the Royal Irish Fusiliers (held to be the 
best-drilled regiment in the service) has kindly offered to 
lecture on those duties which are likely to fall to our lot on 
service, and if something of this nature were printed and 
circulated as a guide I think it would be an advantage. 

We are getting tired of doing nothing of any definite pur- 
pose. Anything you can do to help to keep the force together, 
so that eld soldiers may really feel their offer of service is not 
a sham, will be greatly appreciated.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. K. Gorpon, Lt.-Col., National Reserve. 
30 years’ service with Indian Volunteers. 
Late Commandant, Hyderabad-Deccan and Moulmein Battalions. 

Cromdlae, Shorneliffe Road, Folkestone. 

[We can well understand our correspondent’s impatience, 
but we are much surprised to hear that the men of his 
Company during what we may term the probationary stage 
of the National Reserve object to parading in mufti. No 
such objection was made by the Surrey National Reservists 
when they paraded before the Secretary of State for War on the 
Horse Guards’ Parade, nor last year when they were inspected 
hy Lord Roberts at Guildford, nor, as far as we know, have the 
London men shown any such disinclination. In our opinion 
the essential thing is for the Reserve to show patience till we 
can get the movement thoroughly under way, and till, say, 
300,000 men are registered throughout the country. Then we 
may feel sure that the nation will not be appealed to in vain, 
and that this most important national asset will not be 
neglected. Meantime we must be fair to the War Office. It 
has shown no little sympathy with the National Reserve, 
even if it has moved somewhat slowly, after the way of 
Government Departments.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





PASSIVE RESISTERS AND ULSTER’S CLAIM TO 
REMAIN IN THE UNION, 
[To tue Eprror or tue “Srectator.”’ | 
Sir,—Your article on “Dr. Horton and his Protestant 
Brethren” in the Spectator of February 17th should be 
considered in connexion with the late passive resistance 
movement. At that time we had thousands of Noncon- 
formists demonstrating their deep suspicion of a very mild 
Anglican domination. They were ready to submit to a 
forced sale of their goods or even to actual imprisonment 
in preference to the slightest semblance of religious in- 


equality. It was most difficult to find solitary instances of 
the mildest form of persecution. Each parent was amply 
protected by a conscience clause. But it was just possible 
that some pale young curate should stroke the curls of a 


Nonconformist infant—just possible (though not unavoidable) 





that the “reverence” and “duty” clauses of the Catechism 
should leave a faint impression on the mind of a child of 
the Chapel. The more readily we concede the earnestness 
and conviction which led to passive resistance the more 
we are shocked at the present attitude of political Noncon- 
formists. These same men now ridicule the threatened 
resistance of Ulster Presbyterians as bigotry and prejudice. 
It is true that Ulster is to be handed over to an essentially 
Catholic Government controlled by Rome! It is true that 
the Roman Church is bound to persecute the Protestant 
heretic! It is true that it has always been the 
special work of Nonconformity to counteract Papist teach- 
ing! It is true that Romish influence is all-powerful in 
Ireland! But has not Mr. Redmond promised there shall be 
no persecution, and that he is willing to give any reasonable 
guarantees? What would the passive resisters have said to 
such guarantees against the trivial, if not imaginary, 
danger from, say, the Archbishop of Canterbury? In Ireland 
the danger is admitted to be so serious that Dr. Horton looks 
forward to the wholesale emigration of Protestant Ulstermen. 
This callous desertion of their Protestant brothers by English 
Nonconformists is the most striking instance of the depravity 
which comes through making not only religious faith but 
ordinary fidelity and loyalty subservient to political partisan- 
ship. When will it be realized that political commerce may 
drag Church or Chapel below the moral level of the traffic of 
the market place? Religious convictions can never square 
with the opportunism of politics.—I am, Sir, &c., 
FipEs ET JUSTITIA. 





DR. HORTON AND MR. SWIFT MACNEILL 

ON HOME RULE. 
(To rue Eprron or tue “Srectator,”] 
Sir,—There is no need, I think, to question the sincerity of 
Dr. Horton’s recent pronouncement on Home Rule, though it 
is certainly strange that he fails to apply “the principles of 
self-government in which he has been reared” to the Unionist 
portion of Ulster. Ignorance of Irish conditions probably 
explains the curiously illogical position which he has 
taken up. 

In this faction-ridden island, divided as it is between two 
nations, one of which taboos God Save the King as a “ party 
tune,” while the other resents the cry of God Save Ireland as a 
“ party expression,” things are seldom what they seem. The 
Irishmen who passionately abhor and dread the prospect of 
Home Rule, and are prepared to resist it to the last extremity, 
vastly outnumber those who have any earnest desire for it. 
The great majority of Nationalist electors go to the poll in 
support of Mr. Redmond’s nominees mainly as a matter of 
habit, and because their Protestant neighbours are, broadly 
speaking, on the other side. The small percentage who really 
want Home Rule consist partly of Sinn Fein and other 
enthusiasts inspired by a traditional hatred of England, 
partly of those who hope to secure some of the offices which 
an Irish Parliament would create, partly of men who expect 
to obtain land on their own terms under the new régime. The 
demand for Home Rule is really a survival from the days when 
Ireland suffered under genuine grievances of which there 
seemed little likelihood that any redress would be afforded by 
the Imperial Parliament—a state of things which no longer 
exists. This being so, surely none but a doctrinaire, deter- 
mined to view all things in the light of his favourite theory 
instead of trying to see them as they really are, would refuse 
to weigh votes in Ireland and content himself with merely 
counting them. Fiat justitia, ruat caelum is a fine maxim, but 
before acting on it at the cost of civil war, red ruin, and the 
breaking up of laws let us be quite sure that it is indeed 
justice that we propose to enforce. 

Mr. Swift MacNeill’s comments (in the Times of Feb. 16th) 
on Dr. Horton’s Jetter seem to be rather beside the mark. It 
is superfluous to prove, for no one denies, that Irish Catholics, 
when left to follow their own impulses, are as tolerant, 
good-humoured, and agreeable people as any one need 
wish to live among. It is also true that an Irish 
Protestant Unionist who takes no very prominent part 
in politics, and is so fortunate as not to incur the 
displeasure of the United Irish or any other League which 
enforces its decrees by boycotting and intimidation, has, 
generally speaking, nothing to fear from his Catholic fellow 
countrymen. Nor, again, is there any lack of instances to 
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show that an Irish Protestant who, in Mr. Swift MacNeill’s 
phrase, “throws himself on the Catholic people” by actively 
espousing the cause of Home Rule—even without advertising 
his zeal for Nationalism by cheering the announcement in the 
House of Commons of a British defeat and the capture of a 
wounded English general—may find a safe seat in a Catholic 
constituency. But itis not every Irishman, either Catholic or 
Protestant, who cares to court the good will of his Nationalist 
compatriots on those terms; and those who do not may 
perhaps be pardoned if they fail to find Mr. Swift MacNeill’s 
assurances as to the future which awaits them under Home 
Rule very reassuring.—I am, Sir, &c., H. C. Inwin. 
Ireland. 





THE LIBERALS AND THE ULSTER PROBLEM. 

[To tae Epiror or tHe “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—You ask, “ What does the Liberal Party propose to do 
about Ulster?” and suggest that no Home Rule Bill can be 
proposed which will be acceptable to the Nationalists and, at 
the same time, just to the North of Ireland. We have not yet 
seen the proposals of the Government; but if they at all 
resemble the forecast which has been made of them, the result 
will probably be that Ulster will have far more influence in 
the government of Ireland than it has at present. The 
Nationalists are not united even now, and when the condi- 
tions are removed, which at present give them some show 
of union, they will certainly be divided into at least three 
political groups, each strongly opposed, on personal and 
other grounds, to the others. If the Ulster party holds 
together, as it probably may, it will be the strongest 
group in the Irish Parliament, and will hold the balance, 
and be able always to make terms with one or other 
of the other groups in return for its support. In addition to 
this, owing to its energy, ability, and wealth, Ulster will have 
an influence in practical affairs quite out of proportion to the 
number of its representatives. 

There is no likelihood that religious intolerance will show 
itself. The authorities of the Roman Catholic Church look 
upon Home Rule with grave distrust, and it is practically 
certain that with its arrival the political power of the priests 
will be greatly diminished. Butif there should be persecution, 
as Ulster apparently expects, the Protestants of the North, 
who have nothing to fear from it themselves, would be the 
natural and effective protectors of their co-religionists scat- 
tered all over Ireland, and Iam unable to see how with their 
forebodings they can reconcile it to their consciences to 
abandon this charge. 

For the good government of Ireland by an Irish executive, 
responsible to ca Irish Parliament, the co-operation of Ulster 
is required; and if the men of Ulster are true Irishmen, as I 
know that many of them are, they cannot refuse their services 
for the good of their country. 

It is not one of the principles of the Liberal Party, as I 
understand them, to grant Home Rule to every locality which 
may demand it. The question is not whether the Irish ask 
for Home Rule, but whether it is for the good of the country 
that they should have it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Great Shelford, Cambridge. G. C. Macauray. 

{If we may say so without offence our correspondent 
wanders from the point. He assumes that the people of 
Ulster will find that, after all, it will be for their good to 
give up being part of the United Kingdom, and will welcome 
being placed under a Dublin Parliament. We assume that 
the people of the North-Eastern Counties of Ulster will do 
nothing of the kind, but will strenuously resist being driven 
out of the Union. Next we ask, “ What will the Liberals do 
in that case?” and to this question we can get no answer. 
Are we to assume that if Ulster resists they mean to crush 
her and to stultify their whole Home Rule policy? Mr. 
Macaulay, we note, says that the Liberals are giving Home 
Rale, not because the Irish ask for it, but because it is good 
for Ireland. We certainly can find no warrant for this view 
in the speeches of Ministers. They always talk of granting 
Ireland's just demands, &c., &c.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE CASE OF ULSTER. 

[To rae Epiror or tHe “ Sprcrator.”’] 
§1r,—The precedent of Geneva—which stood so long out- 
aide the Swiss Confederation—might be followed by the three 











counties which object to Home Rule. Let Antrim, Armagh 
and North Down remain as they are for the present. It is 
doubtful whether Londonderry will prefer the Orange régime 
In due time they may join their Home Rule neighbours, and 
for a good reason, as the land legislation of the future is more 
likely to be democratic in Ireland than in England. The 
northern farmers will hardly get agrarian reform from an 
English Parliament of an advanced character.—I am, Sir, &., 
H. A. §, 





OUR PARTY LEADERS. 

(To tue Epiror or tae “Srecrator.”) 
S1z,—In a letter received a few days ago from a friend who ig 
a large employer of labour in the iron trade in the Birming- 
ham district the following passage occurs, which seems to me 
to embody the views of many perplexed but patriotic 
Unionists :— 

“TI endorse your remarks re party leaders. As you know, I am 
an out-and-out Tariff Reformer. But the commerce and financial 
stability of this country, upon which depends the prosperity of the 
whole community, are going to suffer more with ‘ Lloyd Georgeism’ 
than from tariffs. So I say, ‘Out with L. G. and his crew, and in 
with the Unionists, and a Referendum on Tariff Reform—for 
which I yearn !’” 


—lI am, Sir, &c., W. W. Cueriron, 


Bilton Grange, Rugby. 





THE ECONOMICS OF HELL. 
(To tux Eprror or tue “Srecrator.” | 
Sir,—What your article points out in the Spectator of 
February 17th when reviewing Mr. Kaufiman’s “ Daughter 
of Ishmael” is not confined to the “ponce.” When residing 
some thirty years ago in one of the chief cities of the West 
Riding I remember that a man who was professedly running 
a registry office for servants was discovered by the police to 
be secretly a procurer, and was promptly dealt with. In the 
now defunct Church Gazette I wrote an article (February 
10th, 1900) on the point, advising country clergy to warn 
their young women. This man’s method was as simple as 
plausible. A girl from the country put her name on his 
books; shortly she received a notice to call at his oliice on 
a certain afternoon, at a certain hour, to have an interview 
with a certain mistress. Evidently the man consulted the 
time-table so as to give the girl very little time between the 
appointment and her last train. This was part of the “ plant.’ 
If thegirl came alone,as often happened, the “ trick’’ was worked 
thus. After the girl had waited a bit and was getting anxious 
about catching her last train the man came in and said, “I 
cannot understand why Mrs. So-and-So has not come,” and 
then whilst he was talking a person would hand him a tele- 
gram. “Sorry detained this afternoon; will call to-morrow 
morning,” which faked message he would read to the girl and 
add, “‘ Well, never mind; I will wire home for you; I know a 
nice motherly woman who will look after you, and then you 
will be on the spot to see Mrs. So-and-So in the morning ”— 
the time being made before the arrival of the first train in the 
morning—“and it would be a pity to miss such a good situa- 
tion ; besides if you went home you would not get here in time, 
besides your extra fare,” &c., &c. Oftentimes, alas! the vile 
plot succeeded, and the girl was ruined—the more guileless 
the girl the easier was she a prey to this harpy. All this 
would not be worth recalling but for the fact that this specious 
dodge is not to-day unknown.—I am, Sir, &c., 
THEODORE P. BROCKLEHURST, 
The Well House, Giggleswick-in-Craven. 





CIVILIZATION. 
[To tue Epiror or tas “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—In an evening paper for February 15th I found the 
following paragraph :— 

“During an inquest on a three-months-old baby at Lambeth 
the mother, Mrs. Clara Palmer, who lives at Lollard Street, 
Lambeth, stated that she had to wean the baby when six weeks 
old in order that she could return to work. She was a machine 
“layer-on,’ and earned 8s. 6d. a week. In answer to the roner, 
the mother said she had to work six days in the week from eight 
in the morning until seven. Her wage was ls. 6d.aday. ‘The 
Coroner: It is incredible. I cannot believe it. That is not 2d, 
an hour. Why do you go to work? The witness replied that her 
husband had been in the Army Service Corps and had only just 
started work as a restaurant porter. She had had to go to work 
for six months while expecting the child. The Coroner said he 
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had had no idea that such low wages were paid to women for such 
work. It was really dreadful to hear that a mother had to work 
such hours up to such a short time before giving birth to a child, 
and that so soon afterwards she had to go back to work at such a 
miserable rate of wages. The jury returned a verdict of ‘ Natural 
Death.’” 

Comments, if the facts are correct, are as superfluous as 
italics. But if our Legislature is at present wholly incom- 
petent to cope with this abominable state of things, could not 
our juries at least underline the profound irony of their 
verdicts with a rider censuring the system, if not the 
individuals, producing it P—I am, Sir, &c., 

St. Joun Lucas. 

Goldsmith Building, The Temple. 

[That such things are a terrible evil, that they demand the 
most anxious, the most sympathetic, and the most assiduous 
attention of the nation, and that every effort must be made to 
find a remedy, is clear beyond ail question. But let us seek 
a true remedy and not be content with quack medicine 
merely because it is loudly and audaciously advertised. A 
course of some deleterious, though much puffed, drug may 
make the case incurable. The essential thing is to find the 
real cause of the disease.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE DAMNATION OF INFANTS. 
[To rue Epitror or THE “Sprecrator.""] 

S1r,—The reviewer of “The Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe,” 
in your issue of December 30th, mentions “Jonathan 
Edwards, the man who found blessed comfort in contem- 
plating the damnation of ‘infants a span long.’” I am 
astonished that a reviewer for the Spectator, in whose 
accuracy and fairness we like to confide, should be guilty 
of such a remark. It is not only without foundation, but 
it is a libel on this great theologian. I am aware that this 
phrase and this charge are often used in attacks upon 
Calvinism, and are so often repeated that, like the false 
“ Blue Laws” of New England, they are popularly accepted as 
true. But it is less known that probably the phrase 
originated in Burns’s poem “ Tam o’ Shanter,” and never was 
uttered or endorsed by any theologian. 

One of the best read and most impartial clergymen of 
America, Rev, Albert Barnes, D.D., wrote :— 

“Thave been in the ministry for more than fifty years, and I have 
been somewhat familiar with the language of Christian theologians, 
but I have never seen a Christian who maintained the opinion that 
infants are lost on account of the sin of Adam, or lost at all; that 
I have never heard the opinion advanced in the pulpit; that I 
never found it in any catechism, creed, or confession of faith ; 
that I have never seen it advanced or defended in any printed 
— tract, theological treatise, or in any commentary on the 
Until the reviewer can truthfully controvert this state- 
ment of Dr. Barnes, he should not use such an expression 
in connexion with Jonathan Edwards or any Christian 
theologian. Whatever may be the vagaries of theological 
discussion, it is an injustice to ascribe this belief or thought 
to one of the greatest and noblest theologians the world has 
known, and one of the most sincere Christians. Let me add 
that since the reviewer refers to Calvinism in rather harsh 
terms he might consider the fact that Calvinism (or Calvin) 
is the only Christian theology which does not imply the 
possibility of infant damnation. John Calvin ascribed salva- 
tion to the sovereignty of God and never made it dependent 
on baptism. Roman Catholicism and Lutheranism, by making 
baptism essential to salvation, gave an opportunity for the 
assertion that the unbaptized child is lost. Certainly Calvin 
and his theology should not be withheld this praise. I feel 
sure that you will give space to this correction, and so help 
to repel a charge so untruthful against a man and system 
associated with the truest progress of the world.—I am, Sir, 
&e., S. J. Fisner. 

The Western Theological Seminary, 

North Side, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





A RAISED MAP OF ENGLAND AND THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 
(To tue Epitor or tue “ Srecrator.’’] 
Sir,—Several points urged by Mr. W. Bremner Davis in your 
issue of January 20th, under the heading “ A Raised Map of 
England and the Crystal Palace,” seem to call for further 





discussion. It may be desirable, in the first place, to state 
more explicitly the main ground for objection to any great 
exaggeration of the vertical scale. The effect of foreshorten- 
ing in reducing the appearance of relief can surely only be 
described as tremendous when the line of sight is at a 
high angle to the horizon, but cases must frequently occur 
(from a monorail carriage, say) in which the line of sight 
directed to a profile not in the immediate vicinity would be 
more nearly horizontal. The impressions gathered from a 
map of the kind suggested by your reviewer are bound to 
be extraordinarily vivid; and from the educational stand- 
point it would be a grave misfortune if, in the 
mind of a child, to take two cases, some river with an 
easy gradient should present itself as an innavigable 
torrent, or the rounded massive forms of the Gram- 
pians be associated with a vision of Alpine-looking spires, 
as would inevitably be the case if the horizontal scale is not 
to vary. 

There is a danger, one cannot help feeling, in accuracy (not 
necessarily meticulous) being sacrificed to scenic effect. The 
question of compromise between the ideal (no exaggeration 
of the vertical scale) and the claim for effective bird’s-cye 
views would no doubt cause trouble to a representative com- 
mittee, and the fullest discussion of this point seems 
desirable at the outset. The ingenious devices suggested for 
facilitating observation are decidedly attractive, but one feels 
compelled to enter a mild caveat against the spectacular side 
being made too prominent at the expense of the educational, 
which latter Mr. Davis clearly realizes to be the first con- 
sideration. Would it not, by the way, add greatly to the 
educational value if the area could be represented with the due 
curvature of the earth’s surface? With regard to hard paths 
in the valleys, your reviewer, as I understood him, proposed 
not so much definitely laid-out tracks as that the valleys and 
so forth should be accessible to personal exploration 
and observation, What could be more stimulating to 
the opening mind? Even at the risk of some wear and tear 
to the fabric it would appear advisable to allow, with fitting 
safeguard against accident, considerable freedom for individual 
tours of discovery. 

It is with some reluctance that I have ventured to discuss 
various points in the letter referred to, as the practical sug- 
gestions made by Mr. Davis are, it seems to me, exactly what 
is needed to convince those not specially interested in this 
question that the idea is no visionary impracticability.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A. James Porrer. 

[We have dealt with the subject of this letter in our leading 
columns.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE INDIAN COTTON EXCISE. 
(To tus Eprror or tHe “Spectrator."’) 

S1r,—In the interesting letter by Mr. Harold Cox on “ Indus- 
trial Development in India,” which appears in your issue of 
February 17th, there occurs a passage upon the excise duties 
on cotton which is wholly misconceived. I do not know from 
what source Mr. Cox derived his information. But the official 
papers on bebalf of the Indian cotton manufacturers have 
been through my hands, and their grievance is entirely 
different from that which Mr. Cox believes it to be. 

The fact is that there is no competition between Lancashire 
cottons and those produced in India, and therefore the 
countervailing excise does not countervail. Lancashire sends 
only five counts to India. India produces only coarse counts. 
The exceptions to these two propositions are infinitesimal 
Where the excise hits the Indian producer is in the fact 
that it is levied at all. Cotton yarns are produced in India 
either on power-looms in factories or on handlooms in the 
villages. The excise is not levied on the handloom product at 
all, and indeed could not be. The result is that the power- 
loom manufacturers have to lower the price of their products 
in order to compete with the handloom producers by at least 
the amount of the excise. The customer does not pay it. 
That is the real grievance. The power-loom manufacturer 
has to pay the excise merely to remove a fancied detriment to 
Lancashire, which does not exist. A minor grievance is that 
the Indian power-loom manufacturer has to make returns to 
Government of every yard he spins, and to pay the excise 
before he has sold the goods. The Lancashire producer is 
under no such obligation. 
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This explanation has often been made, but apparently is 
not yet understood.—I am, Sir, &c., A. N. Cummine. 
Constitutional Club. 





[To rue Eprror or rae “ Specrator.”] 
Srr,—Anent Mr. Harold Cox’s most instructive communication 
in the Spectator of February 17th on industrial developments 
in India, he will agree, I think, that the Japanese pay only 
market rates in Bombay for East Indian cotton, and that 
they, like native millowners, buy at lowest possible prices. 
You cannot discuss competition between different countries 
without acknowledging that buyers operate at rock-bottom 
rates, without regard to the actual state of trade, and sell 
accordingly. It is refreshing to see such a sound view from 
an outsider on the Indian cotton import duties and excise. 
In my poor way I have argued for these ideas on the subject 
for many years, and Lancashire welcomes Mr. Cox as an 
advocate for fair economic dealing between the two countries. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Winiiam TATTERSALL. 
Strutt Street, Manchester. 





BRAVE DEEDS IN HUMBLE LIFE. 
[To rue Epiror or tae “ Specrator.”’] 
Srr,—Two years ago you kindly inserted a letter of mine 
suggesting a record should be kept of brave deeds in humble 
life which often pass unrecognized and unrecorded. I am 
therefore encouraged to bring to the notice of your readers 
such a deed which occurred last Saturday off the Chelsea 
Embankment. A little boy fell into the river in the sight of 
several spectators. Whilst they hesitated a passing taxi- 
driver, by name Dennis Lehay, stopped his car and joined 
them. Lehay had just resumed work after a long spell of 
rheumatism which had thrown him out of his employment. 
Modestly telling his story, he says that for a moment he held 
back. The thought of his illness, his family, and the dread 
of being again thrown out of work restrained him. But the 
sight of the drowning child was more than his generous nature 
could bear. “I gaw the little hand with stretched-out fingers 
sinking beneath the water and I could stand it no longer.” 
He threw off his coat, and, weighted with his motor boots and 
leggings, plunged in. The child had already sunk twice, but 
with great good fortune Lehay was able to seize an arm, and 
with the aid of a buoy, which was thrown to him, they drifted 
down the stream until at length a boat was able to reach 
them. He sought no reward or recognition—simply did 
what he thought was his duty and went back to his home. 
But others are hoping, in due course, to forward to the Royal 
Humane Society the evidence which has been collected. 
Meanwhile the man has suffered in loss of time and injury to 
his clothes. If any of your readers would care to join in a 
recognition of this Irishman’s courageous deed I should be 
very happy to receive and acknowledge, on his behalf, any 
small sums which may be sent me.—I am, Sir, ce., 
106 Elm Park Gardens, 8.W. FLORENCE M. Downes. 





“THE ABSENCE OF TRAGEDY IN HEBREW 
LITERATURE.” 
[To tne Epiror or tae “Sprercraror.”] 

Srr,—The interesting article with the above title in your paper 
of February 3rd illustrates the broader and more curious fact 
that Aryan nations in general possessed a drama, while to the 
Semitic nations the theatre was unknown. The Aryan drama 
had in all cases a religious foundation. The Indian and Greek 
dramas sprang as surely from religious beliefs as did the 
mysteries and moralities of the Middle Ages. With the 
reaction against the rule of their Semitic conquerors arose the 
Ta’zias of the Aryan Persians. Such an artistic development 
was impossible for the Semites, whose poetry is essentially 
subjective, and whose monotheism precluded all attempts at 
scenic representation.—I am, Sir, &c., 


27 West Park Gardens, Kew. H. W. L. Hime. 





THE SIMPLICITY OF GOODNESS. 
(To tae Eprror or Tar “ Spectaron.’’} 
Srr,—The above article in this week’s Spectator, which I have 
read with much interest, recalls to my memory the following 
utterance of Charles Kingsley. In preaching in his father’s 





church, St. Luke’s, Chelsea, for the schools, about the yea. 
1855, he said :— 

- “The Spirit of God is in every man, and you see the evidence of 

it in most unlooked-for quarters. Go to the gallery of a penny 
theatre and you will see that the boys and girls there applaud the 
victory of the good and the overthrow of the villain. ‘I don’t 
speak from hearsay, I know it.’” 
I have never during these fifty-six years or so since I heard 
them attempted to write the words down, so I cannot speak 
for their verbal accuracy, but they express what I understood 
at the time.—I am, Sir, &c., R. B, 





THE “FROGS.” 
[To rae Eprror or tus “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—In your notice of my translation of the “ Frogs” in your 
issue of February 10th, you say that “adults” is an awkward 
word. Not only do I agree with you, but I feel that it is even 
clumsy; and I also think my translation of the sentence in 
which it occurs is incorrect. At first I wrote almost the 
exact words that you suggest as a substitute, and I find that 
Mr. Rogers, the king among translators of Aristophanes, says 
much the same thing: “ For boys at school a teacher is found”; 
and Professor Huntingford has : “ When we are boys the school- 
master can give us all our teaching.” But are we not all wrong 
in talking about school, and is not Professor Tucker right in 
saying, “{t appears to have been easy to slip into the error 
of rendering ‘for children have (%e7:) a teacher who (i.e., és, 
not doris) tells them’? The correct translation is ‘for to littk 
children whoever tells them (a thing) is their teacher.’” An¢ 
Professor Gilbert Murray evidently takes this view, for he 
gives us: “A child learns from all who may come in his way.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., ALFRED D. Cope. 
The Rectory, Little Bremley, Manningtree. 





A QUESTION OF GRAMMAR. 

[To rue Eprror or rue “Spectator.” } 
S1zr,—The crusade now steadily waged for some time by at 
least a portion of the Press against the “split infinitive” has 
proved so successful that I venture, in the interests of good 
grammar, to invite your assistance in dealing with another 
grammatieal error of increasing frequency which may be 
referred to as the “Irrelative Nominative Absolute,” or the 
“Disconnected Participle.’” The following five sentences, 
collected at random, may be taken as recent examples of this. 
The first two are the opening sentences of letters to the editor 
of a daily paper :— 

“ Sir,—Perhaps, being a person of importance, it may interest you 
know that I,” &e. 

“ Sir,—Being absent on the Continent, the letters in your issue of 
Ist and 4th under the above heading have only just come to my 
knowledge.” 

A published letter toa female candidate for membership of 
the London County Council contains this remarkable state- 
ment as tothe sex and professional status of the Council :— 

“ Both as a woman anda doctor the Council offers a great and 
suitable field for your services.” 

The following is from a leading article :— 

“The indulgence of the ancient City ’prentices on this date 
was very great. An established holiday for them, they mixed in 
every fray, trying,” &c. 

My last illustration is from an advertisement of soap :— 

“Being scientifically manufactured with the choicest possible 
materials, the most tender skin is left without any feeling of dis- 
comfort.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., Murray LINDLEY. 





BIRD-BOXES. 
(To tus Epiror or tug “ Specraror.’"] 
Srr,—Having read in your issue of February 10th a letter 
from T. E. Eccles in reference “to a strange custom seen 
by him last autumn in the Val d’Aosta” of nesting-jars 
“built into the walls” of the peasant houses and farms, I 
think it may interest your readers to know their real use. 
These terra-cotta jars, which are half an oval in form, with a 
small opening for the bird to pass through, are not built into 
the wall, as they appear to be, but are suspended on nails to 
the upper part of the walls, which in some villages are 
thickly studded with them. They are meant as homes for the 
sparrows, and are well out of Lhe reach of cats. The peasants 
periodically rifle the nests, as soon as the young birds are fat 
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enough to be a succulent morsel. They are then roasted ina 
long line with small slices of lard between each bird, or 
stewed and served up with the excellent Piedmontese dish 
made of maize flower called “polenta.” Here in Umbria 
there is an old custom of leaving square holes in the walls, 
under the eaves, above each of the highest beams, which pro- 
ject about a quarter of a yard in front of them. These make 
little platforms for the pigeons to alight upon, and the holes 
serve for cots for them in which to sleep and nest.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Count SOLONE DI CAMPELLO. 


Arrone, Prov. Perugia. 





A NATIONAL HEALTH WEEK. 
[To Tus Epiror oF THe “Srectator.”} 

Srr,—On behalf of the Committee we desire to ask for the help of 
your readers in the establishment of a National Health Week. 
“ ‘The Health Week movement is inspired by a recognition of the 
fact that the improvement of health conditions is approaching the 
limit of possible progress on existing lines, and that no further 
advance can be expected until the people themselves have been 
stirred to take an active part in promoting it. The health of the 
community depends as much on the man himself as on his sur- 
roundings. Personal hygiene, cleanliness, rational feeding, and 
other matters within the control of the individual are no less im- 
portant than the w ork of the sanitary authorities. What now has 
to be done therefore is to arouse in each individual citizen an 
active and intelligent interest in his personal health. 

We may be asked,“ Why a Health Week? Is it not better to 
rely on continuous steady work throughout the year?” ‘The 
answer is that we need both. There is at present no driving force 
behind this question of health. Any cause which depends for its 
vitality and force upon public opinion must have something 
definite on which that public opinion may crystallize, some oppor- 
tunity for focusing attention and rekindling the enthusiasm of 
its adherents. The Churches have their great anniversaries, the 
political parties their general elections and other occasions for 
emphasizing their particular views. Health workers have no such 
rallying points, with the result that the public take far less interest 
in matters of health than they do in the least of a dozen other 
questions of far less real importance. 

We hope during Health Week to make health (in its personal 
and public aspects) the chief concern of every man and every 
woman in the country who takes an interest in public affairs. 
We propose to say to them, “ Now is the time to look into your 
local health conditions, your death-rate, your zymotic disease-rate, 
your housing question, the health and physique of the children in 
your schools. We ask you to look carefully into these matters, 
and if you see anything which is not as it ought to be to do your 
part to remedy it and support your local authority in doing 
theirs.” If we can only get people to coacentrate their attention 
on questions of health the rest is easy. They will refuse to 
tolerate a state of things under which 106 of every 1,000 children 
die in their first year when they know that the rate need not 
exceed sixty. The experience of Huddersfield shows how rapidly 
the infant mortality-rate may be brought down when once public 
opinion has been focused upon it. 

We are not a new society, and we do not compete or clash with 
any. Our Committee is in fact mainly composed of officers of the 
leading health societies, nominated by those societies as their 
representatives. The Health Week celebrations in eac centre 
will be under the control of a local committee, comprising repre- 
sentatives of the local health authority, the health societies, the 
friendly societies, the clergy, and others who are in a position to 
influence public opinion. Several of these committees have already 
been formed in the metropolitan boroughs and the great towns. 

The first Health Week will begin on Sunday, April 28th next. 
The extent to which it is observed will no doubt depend very 
much on local conditions ; in a country village there may be only 
& single sermon on the Sunday ; in towns a full week’s programme, 
with towns’ meetings, lectures, exhibitions, meetings of voluntary 
health societies, and organized visits to municipal works. 

A word as to our methods. It is easy to get up a scare; but we 
have steadily set our faces against anything in the nature of 
sensationalism, We attack uo one. We do not ask people to lash 
themselves into afrenzy. We discard, in short, all the aids which 
are commonly relied on by the promoters of a popular movement. 
Health Week is thus at a great disadvantage in competing for 
attention with other questions which are uppermost just now in 
the public mind, but we ask the Press and all who have a share in 
moulding public opinion to make our cause known and to join us 
in arousing a great body of sober public opinion pledged to the 
prevention of preventable diseases and the sweeping away of every 
unnecessary hindrance to health. 

We will not encroach further on your space, but will ask all who 
desire to assist in improving the national health and promoting 
national efficiency to communicate with the Hon. Secretary, 
National Health Week Committee, 28 Fleet Street, E.C.—We are, 
Sir, &c., A. Bostock Hitt, Chairman National 

Health Week Committee. 
 Scroonure 
a ome for the Agenda Club. 





THE LATE DR. SOPHIA JEX-BLAKE, 
[To tue Eprror oF tue “Srecrator.”’} 
Srr,—I hope to write the life of my friend, Dr. Sophia Jex-Blake, 





ticulars of her early years. Any such communication will, if so 
desired, be copied and returned without delay.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Windydene, Mark Cross, Sussez. Maraaret Topp, M.D. 





A HOSTEL FOR WORKING GIRLS IN WESTMINSTER. 
[To rus Epiror or tus “Sprecraror.’’) 

Sir,—It may interest your readers to know that a company has 
been formed for the purpose of building in Westminster a large 
hostel for working girls of all classes, under the management of 
the Girls’ Friendly Society. The existing accommodation in the 
Society’s Lodges for girls resident in London and those passing 
through has been found quite inadequate, a large number being 
unable to obtain admission in 1911. 

A suitable site has been found, and it is proposed to begin 
building as soon as the necessary capital has been subscribed. 
Applications for shares (£1 each) should be made to the bankers, 
Messrs. Barclay and Co., 95 Victoria Street, Westminster. Pro- 
spectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Secretary 
of the London Diocesan G.F.S. Lodge, Limited, 62 Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, who will also gratefully receive any dona- 
tions towards the building fund —I am, Sir, &c., 

Mary F. Hore WaAttace, 
President of the G.F.S. London Diocesan Council. 
25 Bramham Gardens, S.W. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to bein 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 
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THE RICH WOMAN. 
Hay in the haggard and cows in the byre, 
A turf stack is filled with its store for the fire. 
What way am I wanting my heart's deep desire ? 


Linen new woven and meal in the chest, 
A cloak of red frieze that I bought in the west,— 
But sorra a babe I can rock on my breast. 


Money laid by und a parcel of land, 
A boat in the harbour, the house where I stand,— 
But God! for a child that would clutch at my hand. 


Milk and fresh butter and flour to spare, 
The chuckens, the goats, an’ the turkeys to rare, 
But never a little wee child I can care. 


The beggar goes by, a babe in her shawl, 
A wee one streels after and runs at her call. 
Tis I am the beggar, and she that has all. 


God send me a child with the sorrow and pain, 
Let him waken the quiet and squander the gain, 
For I'm counting my riches and plenty in vain. 


A child that will know to spoil and to tear, 
What matter the trouble and moidher and care, 
So I’m hearing the fall of his feet on the stair. 


A beggar I am—shall I not be blessed 
With a baby come home that will sleep on my breast ? 
Let me be a mother, O Christ, with the rest! 

W. M. Lerrs. 








BOOKS. 
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JEAN DE LA FONTAINE.* 
Ir has been pointed out that La Fontaine, one of the darlings 
of the seventeenth century, was in his nature and genius the 
opposite of the spirit of that century—at least till near its 
end. The fashionable ideal in Louis XIIL.’s reign with its 
reaction from the licence of an earlier time, and for the first 
twenty years of Louis XIV., was a certain restrained stateli- 
ness, with fine language, fine sentiments, a disregard of things 
natural, a stiff contempt for what society found common or 
ignoble. “L’esprit de société” reigned supreme. Into this 
rather artificial world came La Fontaine, poet and artist, and 


® Jean de la Fontaine. By Frank Hamel. With Photogravure Frontispiece 


aud shall be grateful if old friends will send me letters or par- | and 16 other Illustrations, London: Stanley Paul and Co, (16s, net.) 
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Miss Hamel in her interesting book writes once more the 
curious and charming chapter in literary history which shows 
how he was received there. 

Never, perhaps, did poet and artist fulfil more entirely 
the popular idea of such a character. From the first his 
genius had its own way with La Fontaine. Very little special 
education or training interfered with the originality of the 
youth who grew up at Chateau-Thierry—not far from La 
Ferté-Milon, where Racine, the youngest of the famous Quatre 
Amis, was born some years later—and learned to know and 
love Nature while following his father on his rounds as maitie 
des eaux et foréts, an office in which he was to be his very 
inefficient successor. Thus he would wander 
“through glades and thickets, visiting the outlying huts where 
the foresters lived, interviewing the warders and gamekeepers on 
their beat, watching the woodchoppers at their work, and, while 
his father was busily engaged with the men, slipping away by 
himself to climb trees for birds’ nests or to gather spoils from the 
flower-laden bushes. .., Even at the most destructive age of 
boyhood his love of animals was profound. . . . For hours he would 
lie watching the smallest specimens of the insect world carrying 
on their domestic economy, or would wait contentedly for a 
squirrel to come down to earth, or for a mole to peep above it.” 

In these early studies of one who has been called “the 
Plutarch of animals ” we see the material out of which the 
Fables grew. And they were studies which did not cease with 
his youth at Chateau-Thierry. One of his less-known critics, 
M. Fayolle, tells a story of La Fontaine in his latter years. It 
happened on some occasion when he was in the country with 
his friends. 

“Un jour il ne vint point diner. On l’appela en vain, il ne 
parut que le soir. On lui demanda d’ot il venait. ‘Je reviens,’ 
dit-il, ‘de l’enterrement d’une fourmi ; j’ai suivi le convoi dans le 
jardin, et j’ai reconduit/la famille jusqu’d la maison.’ ” 

No poet was ever more absent and dreamy than La Fontaine, 
more simple and child-like in mind, more impatient of the 
ordinary affairs of life. He had in him, developed to the 
highest point, that faculty of wonder and admiration which 
is a distinctive mark of genius. He was first roused to the 
glory of fine poetry by Malherbe’s Ode to HenrilV. He 
was then twenty-two: the pedants who taught him the classics, 
it may be supposed, in his boyhood had made no impression 
on his mind beyond the disgust and weariness which find their 
echo in his writings; schoolmasters cut a poor figure there. 
But later his reading became wide and varied; not only Plato, 
whom he adored, and Homer (in Latin translations), but 
Virgil, Horace, and the great poets nearer his own day 
were among his “dieux du Parnasse.” One day he made a 
splendid discovery. Racine had taken him to church, and to 
beguile the length of the service gave him a copy of the Old 
Testament. He read Baruch, and afterwards ran about in 
wild excitement among his friends: “* Avez-vous lu Baruch ? 
Mais lisez Baruch! Quel homme que ce Baruch!’ Mais 
cette sctne,” says M. Emile Faguet, “c'est la vie entitre de 
La Fontaine.” 

Though absorbed in his fancies, helpless in daily life and 
utterly dependent on the kindness of his friends, La Fontaine 
was not quite the incapable being some of his biographers 
have represented. Miss Hamel remarks on the fact that he 
was “extremely capable of discovering friends who devoted 
themselves to him and his entertainment.” “ Dans la société,” 
says M. Fayolle, “il n’était ni si distrait ni si naif qu’on s'est 
plu ale répéter.” The same writer—one of the nineteenth- 
century editors of La Fontaine’s works—observes how, in 
spite of a certain free and rustic naturalness that never left 
him, he was quite able, like Voltaire in later days, to deal 
successfully with the great men of his time, and, more 
difficult still, with the great ladies. His choice of the succes- 
sive patrons who helped him through life goes to prove that 
le bonhomme had a certain dash of shrewdness mingled 
with his confiding charm. When he dedicated his early poem 
“ Adonis ” to Fouquet, the great financier was at the height 
of his power both in the State and in society. For the sake 
of such a patron and the pension he bestowed La Fontaine 
took on himself the responsibilities of a poet laureate. He 
was to glorify Vaux, the palace which so foolishly rivalled 
Versailles. He signed a contract “ to produce verses on fixed 
dates: madrigals at midsummer, odes in October, ballads at 
the New Year, and devout sonnets at Easter.” When the 


quantity—not the quality—of the lines sent did not content 
Fouquet, the poet was rebuked. No wonder that so original 
« genius suffered from being turned into a machine, and that 





La Fontaine’s independent spirit fouud the bargain irksome, 
It is to his credit, however, that in Fouquet’s sudden disgrace 
he was not afraid to intercede with the angry King for hig 
pardon. 

The fall of Fouquet was not, after all, such a terrible mis. 
fortune for La Fontaine. It left him free to use his talents 
as he pleased, or at least to work for easier employers, while 
he delighted society with a gay philosophy, an original touch 
(quite new to the time), and enjoyed the immortal friendship, 
so charmiugly described in the earlier pages of Les Amours de 
Psyché et de Cupidon, of Moliére, Boileau, and Racine. His 
appointment as a Gentleman-in- Waiting to Marguerite de 
Lorraine, widow of Gaston, Duc d'Orléans, brought him into 
connexion with the Court, for that lady’s household at the 
Luxembourg Palace, which she shared with her step-daughter, 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier, if rather funereal in its arrange- 
ments, was entirely royal. La Fontaine’s post was something 
of asinecure. He wrote poems to Madame’s daughters and 
her little dog, and dedicated a new collection of his Fables to 
her son-in-law, the Duc de Guise. His duties at the Luxem. 
bourg did not interfere with his devotion to a much more 
lively patroness, the famous Duchesse de Bouillon, Marie- 
Anne Mancini, the daring, dominating centre of a circle 
which in wit, gaiety, literary cleverness, and easy morality— 
to speak mildly—was an entire contrast to that of Madame 
Marguerite. Madame de Bouillon was the great lady of 
Chateau-Thierry, where La Fontaine now held his father’s 
appointment, and where his neglected wife lived; thus local 
causes had something to do with his introduction to her. 
It is unjust, perhaps, to make her entirely responsible for 
inspiring the Contes. Miss Hamel thinks so, but she is an 
indulgent biographer, both of her hero and his friends. In 
any case, it was by Mme. de Bouillon’s encouragement and 
in the atmosphere of her society that La Fontaine gave a 
free rein to his own taste for that kind of light literature. 

The story is well known which tells how Louis XIV.’s dis- 
approval of the Contes caused a long delay in La Fontaine’s 
admission to the Academy. It was not till 1684 that the King, 
Boileau having been elected to please his Majesty, informed 
the Forty that they might now, if they pleased, receive M. 
de La Fontaine. “Il a promis d’étre sage.” 

Gay, irresponsible, made for art, and for that one-sided 
friendship which takes much and gives little, le bonhomme 
led a happy life among patrons and admirers who made it 
their business to save him from all the daily worries of 
existence. Mudame de Bouillon was not the only powerful 
lady under whose protection he lived and wrote. The 
kindest and most hospitable of all his friends was Mme. 
de La Sabliére, the wife of a rich financier to whom half 
society was in debt. For nearly twenty years, till 
she retired from a disappointing world and gave her- 
self up to nursing in the hospitals, La Fontaine lived 
in Mme. de La Sabliére’s house. She watched over 
him like a sister, and nothing would have induced 
her to part with him. He was a kind of domestic pet. 
One day, when she had been obliged for some reason to 
discharge all her servants, she said toa friend: “Je n'ai gardé 
aupres de moi que mes trois animaux—mon chien, mon chat, 
et La Fontaine.” After her death the poet hardly waited for 
an invitation to establish himself by the friendly hearth of 
M. and Mme. d’Hervart, with whom he spent most of his 
remaining life. He did not grow more serious with the years, 
and some of his later friendships were neither wise nor edify- 
ing. But he was always the same bonhomme: more admirable 
as a poet than as a man, yet so simple, and finally so re- 
pentant, that on his death-bed his nurse declared, “Dieu 
n’aurait pas le courage de le damner.” 

Miss Hamel’s subject was a difficult one. La Fontaine's 
genius was 60 entirely French, his character so elusive, that 
his poetry and himself seem alike to be beyond any but 
the finest native criticism. Considering this his present 
biographer deserves credit for a straightforward and satis- 
factory piece of work. 





THE SCOTT ORIGINALS.* 
Mr. CrockeEtT has written a very delightful book for lovers 
of Sir Walter. As he says truly, the Waverley Novels wers 
~* The Scott Originals: ‘An Ascount of Notables and Worthies, the Originals of 
faomeey in the Waverley Novsls. By W.S, Crockett. London: T, N. Foulis. 
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“the outflow of that good fortune which linked Scott to the 
past by an unbroken succession of traditions and personages.” 
He lived at a fortunate epoch, when echoes of historic strifes 
were still to be heard, and the new world had not yet obli- 
terated all traces of the old. Just as Burns out of obscure 
fragments of ribaldry and folk-song shaped his great verses, 
so Scott worked upon data which he found ready to his hand. 
Not that he was any crude photographer. Like all great artists 
be transmuted his materials in the crucible of his genius. His 
portraits are composite, taking a trait here anda trait there, and 
producing a whole for which no specific original can be 
traced. But, knowing his methods, it is of the highest interest 
to glance into his laboratory and see what his materials were 
and how he used them. Mr. Crockett takes the best-known 
characters in the novels and attempts to trace their genealogy. 
Asa rule Scott himself or Lockhart bas revealed their source, 
and the book is quite free from over-ingenious identifications. 
It is pleasantly and carefully written, and the few passages of 
criticism show a sound judgment of Scott’s true qualities. 
Sir Walter had the Shakespearean gift of seeing life steadily 
and whole. He takes a great fragment of reality and presents 
it to us without bias or prejudice in ali its fullness and 
intricacy. He called himself a Tory, but no professed 
democrat has ever seen so clearly the nobility of humble life 
and the transience of mortal distinctions. He had the rare 
gift of being able to realize with equal zest the romance and 
pageantry of history and the abiding problems of humanity. 
In Waverley the great figure of the Baron of Bradwardine 
shows traces of more than one original. Scott himself hints 
at Alexander Stewart of Invernahyle, that stalwart Jacobite 
whom he had known in his childhood. Invernahyle saved a 
Whig officer's life at Prestonpans, very much in the fashion 
described in the novel. But many of the traits of the Baron 
are taken from that Bayard of Jacobitism, Lord Pitsligo, the 
only man to whom Dr. King of Oxford thought that the 
“character of perfect charitableness and perfect heroism” 
could be assigned. Pitsligo was an admirable scholar, 
and in his youth he had been under the spell of Madame 
Guyon and the Qnietists. He took the field at the age of 
sixty-seven out of a pure sense of duty. After Culloden he 
was in hiding for years, going about among his old tenants in 
the guise of a beggar-man. No figure in eighteenth-century 
Scotland is more attractive than this gallant old scholar, who 
wiled away the time of his hiding with philosophical medita- 
tions. Davie Gellatley, the village idiot, in the same novel, 
seems to be drawn directly from Daft Jock Grey, once a 
famous figure on the Borders. The stories of Jock are 
innumerable. He was a noted church-goer, and one Sabbath 
morning the minister of Ettrick found him installed in the 
pulpit. Jock was bidden to descend, but replied, “Na, na; 
come ye up, Mr. Paton. Come ye up. They are a stiff- 
necked and rebellious people, and it'll tak’ us baith.” In 
Guy Mannering tke originals are easy to trace. Dandie 
Dinmont was the result of Scott’s famous “ raid into Liddes- 
dale” with Shortreed. Willie Elliot of Millburnholm sat 
for part of the portrait, and there are several other claimants ; 
but, indeed, Dandie is a true type, and the breed of large- 
hearted Border farmer is not extinct. Dominie Sampson seems 
to have been drawn from George Thomson, who acted for long 
as a tutorat Abbotsford. His extreme absentmindedness and 
eccentricity prevented him from finding achurch. He used 
to say grace at Scott’s dinner parties. Once at a hunt dinner 
he thanked Providence for having given man dominion over 
the beasts of the field, and expatiated on the subject at such 
length that Scott observed, “I think we’ve had everything 
except the view holla.” The delightful figure of Pleydell 
seems to contain reminiscences of Adam Rolland, a stately 
old Scots lawyer, but the “ high jinks”” part is borrowed from 
Andrew Crosbie. Meg Merrilies is undoubtedly based on 
Jean Gordon of Yetholm, a gipsy woman who after the ’45 
sang Jacobite songs to the Carlisle mob and died of the 
consequences. In The Antiquary Monkbarns is drawn from an 
old family friend, George Constable, and the immortal Edie 
Ochiltree had his prototype in the bedesman Andrew 
Gemmels, a true gentleman-beggar, who died at the age of 
a hundred and five. The Black Dwarf was, of course, a 
well-known figure on Tweedside, and Old Mortality, who gives 
the name to the novel, was Robert Paterson, a Dumfriesshire 
stonemason, whose work is still to be traced in many parts 
of Scotland. Mr. Crockett gives a most interesting descrip- 


tion of this curious solitary, and the strange mission to 
which he devoted his later years. 

So far in Mr. Crockett’s identification we are on familiar 
ground, and many of them have been discussed in works like 
Chambers’s Illustrations. But with the heroine of Rob Roy 
he opens up novel country. On the evidence of Captain 
Basil Hall he identifies Di Vernon with Miss Jane Anne 
Cranstoun, who afterwards became Countess Purgstall, and 
spent her later life in an Austrian Schloss. Lockhart does 
not accept the theory, but there is some evidence to recom- 
mend it. Miss Cranstoun was Scott’s confidante in his 
futile love affair with Miss Belsches, and to her in her 
foreign home he wrote perhaps the most touching of all 
his letters. “The gay and wild romance of life is over 
with all of us.... Age, dark and unlovely, has laid his 
crutch over the stoutest fellow’s shoulders.” New to many, 
also, will be the story of the origin of Rebecca in Ivanhoe. 
Scott owed her to Washington Irving. Rebecca Gratz was 
the friend of Irving's fiancée, Miss Hoffman, who died young. 
She refused her lover on the ground of the incompatibility of 
their faiths, and devoted her life to works of charity. That 
Scott used her story in the novel we know on his own testi- 
mony. One of the first copies of Ivanhoe was sent to Irving 
with the words, “ How do you like your Rebecca? Does the 
Rebecca I have pictured compare well with the pattern given ? ” 
Mr. Crockett identifies Meg Dods in St. Ronan’s Well with 
Marion Ritchie, the landlady of the Cross Keys Inn at 
Peebles. This seems to be one of Scott’s nearest approaches 
to an accurate portrait. Miss Ritchie’s career was similar to 
Meg’s, und she had as rough a tongue, as robust an under- 
standing, and as kind a heart. Ifa young man tried to 
linger over his cups she sent him home to his mother. She was 
a true hostess. The Presbytery of Tweeddale dined regularly 
at her inn, and she died during one of the dinners. Her last 
words were, “ Are the ministers a’ richt ? ” 

Most of the other “ originals ” which Mr. Crockett traces are 
well known and generally accepted. Jeanie Deans is, of course, 
Helen Walker of Lincluden, to whom Scott erected a monument 
in Irongray Churchyard. Lucy Ashton’s tragedy in the Bride 
of Lammermoor may or may not be modelled on the fate of Janct 
Dalrymple of Stair. Captain Dugald Dalgetty is, no doubt, 
taken in part from Colonel Robert Munro, and very largely 
from Sir James Turner, a luckless soldier of fortune, who was 
taken prisoner by the Covenanters in the Pentland rising. 
The Red Gauntlet family were the Griersons of Lag 
in Dumfriesshire, those heroes of uncanny myth who in low- 
land Scotland used to fill the part of the monster in country 
pantomimes. In closing Mr. Crockett’s delightful book one 
is struck by the fact that Scott borrowed widely and on all hands 
his raw material, but by the alchemy of his genius changed 
it beyond recognition. It is the true method of the artist 
whose work is based upon life. Shakespearean figures must have 
walked, most of them, the London streets, but none would have 
found his portrait in the plays. Scott did not even copy himself 
Mr. Crockett discusses this question and agrees 
with Hogg that Colonel Mannering is pretty much Sir 
Walter. Alike, and yet how different! Any honourable and 
kindly and courageous man was like Scott, but Scott is too 
complex a being to be exhausted by any parallels. Colonel 
Mannering is a little bit of him, as are Pleydell and Monkbarns 
and Francis Osbaldistone and a score of others. He saw 
the world teeming with stories and full of presentable men 
and women. The tales provided their people, and the people 
inspired the tales, but historical lore and personal reminiscence 
and his friends’ memories were all alike made to serve the 
creative purpose of Art. 
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WELSH NATIONALISM.* 


NaTIona.ity, if we exclude its definition in international 
law, is a term singularly elusive. To most people it probably 
connotes a distinction of language and race—at least as its 
principal ingredients—together with a certain distinctive com- 
munity in manners and customs, and in habits of thought, 
which we sum up as “national characteristics.” Bat this 
conception, in any inclusive sense, is belied by the facts. 
There is scarce au existing nation which is homogeneous in 
language, race, or manners; while some, e.g., notably the Swiss, 


* A Study in Nationality. By J. Vyrnwy Morgan, D.D. With an Introduc- 





tion by Andrew Lang, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Litt.D, London; Chapman and 
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are divided by very sharp distinctions of race, language, and 
religion, yet retain a keen sense of national unity. Dr. Morgan, 
in the work under review, comes nearer the mark. “ History,” 
he says (p. 319), “is the main force in nationality. The con- 
sciousness of having lived together, toiled, aspired, and 
suffered together. ...” In other words, the basis of nation- 
ality is the sense in any considerable group of men of common 
interests, material, or ideal, as against the rest of the world; 
for the history of the making of nations is but the record, 
long or short, of the growth of these common interests and 
of the sense of them. The process may cover centuries, as in 
the case of England or France, or it may be the work of a 
couple of generations, as in the case of Italy or Germany. The 
interests, moreover, which are the root of the national con- 
sciousness, may vary indefinitely. In the East they are apt 
to be religious, nationality following the creed. In the West 
they tend, in part at least, to be material: the Zollverein had 
its share in the making of Germany, and the separation of 
Belgium and Holland was largely due to their economic 
antagonism. The object of Dr. Morgan’s book is a com- 
parative study of the elements that go to make up Welsh 
nationality and of their historic background. The first part 
consists of a series of studies of the origin and development 
of other small nationalities—Greece, the Dutch Republic, 
Switzerland, and Scotland. The second, and far the larger, 
part is concerned with the problems of Wales itself and with 
the national character and ideals of its people. 

With somewhat unnecessary modesty Dr. Morgan has 
fortified his work against criticism by attaching to it 
appreciations by eminent representatives of the three nations 
of Great Britain. There is a characteristic introduction 
by Mr. Andrew Lang which saves us the heavy responsi- 
bility of criticising the chapter on Scotland. There is also an 
“Opinion” of Sir Gilbert Parker, with one paragraph of which 
we are, unhappily, unable to agree. Frankly, we do not think 
that “the first part of the work, dealing with the evolution of 
smaller nations, is a contribution to historical and social litera- 
ture of much significance.” The book as a whole makes so 
excellent an impression, and is informed with so sane, so dis- 
criminating, and so kindly a spirit, that we are sorry to criticise 
any part of it. But, to tell truth, in the first part of it 
Dr. Morgan gives a striking, if unintentional, illustration of his 
own thesis, that the Welsh exhibit “a want of exact habit of 
mind both in stating and interpreting facts.” It is full of 
elementary errors. ‘King Charles V.” (for the Emperor 
Charles V., Charles I. as King of Spain) may be a slip of the 
pen; but what, eg., would the Swiss, who last August cele- 
brated the sixth centenary of their independence, say of the 
statement that in 1848 “ Switzerland took its place among the 
independent States of Europe”? And why does Dr. Morgan 
say, in connexion with the proposed European inter- 
vention in favour of the Sonderbund, that Palmerston 
“nominally consented by assuming the leadership of the 
proposed campaign against Switzerland,” whereas, in fact, 
he never ceased to protest against it, and the actual 

diplomatic trick by which he defeated the intentions 
-of the Powers is a commonplace of the _ text-books ? 
Nor do we think, to make a more general criticism, that the 
chapter on Ancient Greece is particularly germane to the sub- 
ject of the book. “The glory that was Greece” was not the 
product of a “small nationality” in the modern sense, but of 
the city-State; and the city, not the national State, has even 
been the seed-ground of such a harvest; witness Athens, 
Florence, Weimar, even Edinburgh, London, and Paris. The 
excellence of Dr. Morgan's book, in our opinion, lies in the 
second part, the subject of which is that contemporary Wales 
which he knows and loves, and is not afraid to criticise. 

This, by far the larger part of the book, is, as Sir Gilbert 
Parker says, “at this moment a godsend to the political 
student.” Every one is talking about “ Home Rule,” which is 
the burning question of the hour; but very few understand 
anything of the ultimate issues involved. It is upon these 
that Dr. Morgan’s luminous analysis of the elements of Welsh, 
and incidentally of Irish, nationalism throws so helpful a 
light. He does not deny, indeed his work is largely directed 
to prove, that the Welsh are as much entitled to be deemed a 
nation, with distinctive characteristics and interests, as the 
Scots or the Irish. He would like to see this fact more clearly 
recognized: by the quartering of the dragon of Wales, for 
instance. in the royal arms and by the establishment of a 











separate Ministerial Department for the Principality, In 
the agitation for a separate Welsh Parliament, however, of 
which, since September 1910, Mr. E. T. John, the member for 
East Denbighshire, has been the principal spokesman, he sees 
a peculiar danger, not only to British interests in general, but 
to those of Welsh nationality in particular. The movement 
has not, indeed, as yet made great headway; but “the Welsh 
temperament is neuralgic ” and “is apt to give itself without 
reservation to a passionate leader, especially if his leadership 
has a religious bias,” and this proposal, which “needs study 
and sympathy—even more study than sympathy ”—is being 
vigorously pressed before its implications have been sufficiently 
thought out. To help the Welsh people to think them out 
is Dr. Morgan’s main object. 

What are the distinctive elements of Welsh nationality ? 
Setting aside those common interests which are the outcome 
of their history, and the peculiarities of race and language, 
the Welsh have certain special aptitudes so widespread as to 
be national characteristics: “passion for knowledge in the 
abstract, for music as a medium of sentiment, and poetry 
as the expression of patriotic ideas,” and, above all, “ religious 
fervour.” In all these, as in their passionate political idealism, 
the Welsh are certainly differentiated from their stolid and 
practical countrymen beyond Offa’s Dyke. But there is a 
reverse side to the picture which Dr. Morgan ruthlessly 
exposes. “ Welsh religiosity,” he says, “ predominates over 
Welsh morality,” and, under the blighting influence of 
Puritanism, it has killed the sense of beauty in the people. 
Moreover, both Welsh religiosity and Welsh political ideal- 
ism, tinged as this is with religion, tend to a narrow intwler- 
ance of which there has been plenty of evidence in the present 
campaign against the Welsh Church (it is characteristic of the 
incapacity of the Celt to “let bygones be bygones” that the 
Welsh cannot forget that the jurisdiction of Canterbury is an 
“alien” one “forced ” upon them—over seven bundred years 
ago). This intolerance has led in Wales to a democratic 
tyranny, akin to that of the Jacobin Club in revolutionary 
France and the National League in Ireland, due to “im- 
patience of anything that does not conform to the general 
model.” “This,” says Dr. Morgan (p. 153), “is the blot on 
Welsh political nationalism—the submission of individual 
liberty of thought to the authority of an organized body of 
thinkers.” “I would rather,” he adds, “ have toleration with- 
out religion than religion without toleration.” 

The safeguard of the true interests of Welsh nationality 
lies, then, according to Dr. Morgan, not in cutting it off still 
further from wider influences, but in allowing these more 
scope for directing and broadening it. The cardinal weakness 
of Wales is an excessive “parochialism.” “Moderation in 
generosity and immoderation in self-admiration are distinc- 
tive Welsh features.” Everything Welsh is as good as 
good can be (p. 146); and in the region of religion espe- 
cially the Welsh are Christians par excellence on the 
globe. The “young and enthusiastic Welsh member of 
Parliament” who said in a recent speech that Wales 
was confessedly the most religious land in the world 
was, if we remember right, Mr. Lloyd George himself. The 
moral of all of which is, to condense Dr. Morgan's argument, 
that Home Rule for Wales would only tend to stereotype the 
worst qualities of the Welsh by making them more narrow, 
more self-sufficient, and more intolerant than they already 
are. The Union of 1535, he argues, has been a success: it 
was this, indeed, that first made Wales a nation instead of a 
congeries of quarrelling clans; and it is as necessary now as 
ever. What is wanted is, not Home Rule for Wales, but on 
the part of the British Government “recognition of Welsh 
nationality and reasonable opportunities for its development,” 
and on the part of the Welsh themselves, and especially of 
their Nonconformist leaders, a less narrowly parochial spirit 
and a better appreciation of those wider privileges and duties 
which, for better or for worse, have come to be called 
“Tmperial.” ‘“ Wales is too small a country to legislate for 
itself, and its economic and political requirements are not 
wide and diversified enough to necessitate a separate Legis- 
lature; neither is there that general uprightness of conscience 
among those in whom political authority is now vested to 
warrant the expectation that a happy state of affairs would 
result from the granting of political autonomy to the Princi- 
pality” (p. 436). “There is,” says Dr. Morgan (p. 150), “a 
national glory in store for Wales, not probably as a Welsh 
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Wales, but as an English Wales; but the people must look 
for it on the lines of self-improvement.” 

It is impossible for us even to indicate all the evidence, 
«full measure and running over,” which Dr. Morgan has 
collected in support of this conclusion. In addition to the 
interesting chapter on the psychology of the Welsh and those 
on the past history of the country, there are others on the 
religious problem, on the burning question of disestablish- 
ment and disendowment, on the linguistic, agrarian, and 
educational problems, on the National Library of Wales, and 
on the Welsh as compared with the Irish ideal. The last 
chapter is on “ the contribution of Wales to the thought- 
energy of the world,” which, though of less immediate value, 
will appeal to those who are interested in the record of the 
work of eminent Welshmen past and present. The book is 
one which, in spite of the faults which we have indicated, 
should be read by every one who has a mind to make up about 
the fateful political question of the hour. 





THREE BOOKS ON RAILWAY ECONOMICS.* 

Ir is quite possible, so we are told, that the railway system of 
this country may ere long be the scene of a great conflict, an 
Armageddon in which the opposing forces of our present dis- 
contents will seek to fight out their differences to a finish. For 
the moment we are glad to think that the danger has been 
avoided. Still we have to recognize that the views of the 
various belligerents are not easily reconciled. We read in 
thé Times of September Ist, 1911: “Mr. W. C. Anderson, 
President of the Independent Labour Party, announced that 
the party is beginning a campaign in favour of railway 
nationalization. It is intended that every meeting of the 
party during the next few months shall deal with some phase 
of the railway question leading up to the purchase of the 
railway systems of this country by the State.” We have met, 
too, among railway employers, men who declare that they 
would be delighted to be bought out on equitable terms, for 
railway management in these days is an anxious and ungrate- 
ful task. This attitude of renunciation happily is not seriously 
entertained. National interests are at stake, and the present 
directors of the great railways will not selfishly abandon 
their post. ‘Those who wish to understand the case of 
the railways and of the opponents of nationalization 
cannot do better than read Mr. Pratt's excellent treatise, 
The zeal of the Labour Party at the present time to promote 
State ownership of railways must be connected with the recent 
abortive railway strike. It is assumed that State administra- 
tors would be more amenable to political and trade-union 
agitation than are the present boards of directors. This, 
however, seems by no means certain. Mr. Churchill when at 
the Home Office was obliged to take the line that the Govern- 
ment could not permit the railway service of the country to 
be interrupted. A State bureaucracy, made responsible for 
maintaining our railway service, would necessarily be an 
autocratic authority. This the new Syndicalist party (it is con- 
venient to use the term used to describe the party in France) 
recognizes. As we understand it, the principal point of the 
Syndicalist criticism of their fellow-revolutionaries is that 
the triumph of nationalization or of Collectivist Socialism 
would bring into power the so-called “intellectuals ” 
and Parliamentary Socialists, a class of person much 
more odious to them than the present race of capitalists, 
Mr. Anderson, of the Labour Party, may have given 
orders that his following is to agitate for nationalization, 
Will the following, when it understands the issues at stake, 
obey? We have seen that, under the influence of the new 
revolutionary movement of Syndicalism, labour has broken 
away from the leadership of its Parliamentary guides, and has 
repudiated the engagements which its reputed representatives 
have made for it. If they are logical they will repudiate 
nationalization, a thing which would at once bring them back 
under the rule of their discarded leaders. It will he inter- 
esting to watch the development of this rift in the party 
counsels. 

The second book on our list is more academic and speculative. 
Tt assumes what, indeed, seems to be conceded on all hands, 





* (1) Railways and Nationalization. By Edwin A. Pratt. London: The 
Railway Gazette, (2s. 6d. net.|——(2) The Railways and the Nation: Problems 
and Possibilities. By W. Boiland. London: T. Fisher Unwin, [ls. net.} 
[350 f Les Chemins de Fer et La Gréve. Par Yves Guyot. Paris: Félix Alcan. 
3.50 fr.} 


namely, that the present conditions under which railways have 
to do their work are not satisfactory, with the result that 
what the author calls the social advantages of cheap transport 
have not been put at the disposal of the public. He proposes 
that the railways should adopt the principle of the Post Office 
and abolish differential rates. It has paid the Post Office 
and it would probably pay the railways. His view is sup- 
ported by much ingenious argument. “ The average passenger 
fare for the United Kingdom is 7d,” he tells us, and “to 
illustrate the principle it might be possible to charge for 
passenger traffic minimum fares, irrespective of distance, of 
2d., 6d., and 2s. 6d. respectively for (a) local stopping trains ; 
(b) semi-fast trains; (c) through express services.” Would 
such a scheme pay? Inthe long run Mr. Bolland thinks it 
would. The principal motive that influences him, however, 
seems to be the thought that the “ primary function of a 
railway system is social.” In other words, its object is to 
abolish distance and to bring the town and the country closer 
together. If railways are to be run in this speculative and 
benevolent spirit they would require to be in the hands of the 
State. An enormous economy, so the argument proceeds, 
would be effected in the expenses of management, and, if the 
social function of railways were recognized, there would be no 
reason “ why the upkeep of the railways, like the upkeep of the 
roads, should not be made out of public taxation.” All this isan 
interesting but not very practical speculation. The argument, 
however, implicitly and very justly condemns the hostile 
attitude which the Legislature takes up towards the railway 
interest. Ruilways havea great social function to perform; 
“they are part of the circulating system of the body politic.” 
Yet we subject them to heavy taxes on each passenger that 
they carry and condemn them to pay enormous sums to the 
local expenditure of each district through which they pass. 
Mr. Bolland’s millennium, where transport will tend to gratuity, 
will be approached (it never can be reached) by a recognition 
by the public that railways are public benefactors and merit 
generous treatment, by railway companies acting on the 
maxim that low fares and a convenient service are the most 
successful way to compete with the counter-attraction of 
staying at home, and finally, in case of need, by such measures 
of Government control as will ensure that concessions made 
to the companies are turned to the advantage of the travelling 
and transporting public and not solely to that of the share- 
holders. 

With M. Yves Guyot we return to the domain of practical 
politics. He gives in the first part of his book some personal 
reminiscences of railway disputes when he was Minister of 
Works. In a second division he describes the legislation 
which in his view is necessary to protect society from the in- 
jury and inconvenience which strikes inflict upon it. His pro- 
posals are characteristically straightforward and courageous 
We fear, however, that in the present temper of politicians 
there is not much chance of the drastic legislation suggested 
finding favour at present either in this country or in 
France. The suffering and hardship caused by these 
violent interruptions of industry have not yet been fully 
appreciated by the persons responsible. The enormous 
increase in the rate of infant mortality among the poorer 
classes in certain large towns during the period of 
our own recent railway strike must, we are sure, give 
reason to pause when the facts are fully appreciated by those 
who are meditating any further action of a similar kind. The 
country must realize that, as M. Guyot says, it cannot live on 
anarchy. “The error which politicians make is that they 
mistake, for real living forces, agitations that are merely for 
show. They attach much importance to the public utterances 
of a Patayd (the organizer of the electric-light strike), of a 
Renault and the other chiefs of the Confédération Générale du 
Travail or of the Syndicats. They do not see the latent 
forces, silent and powerful, that come from the great majority 
who require security to lodge themselves, to clothe them. 
selves, to find their daily bread, to rear their children, and to 
provide for the future.” Politicians forget this, and their folly 
allows periods of history to be appropriated by madmen. 
Much harm is done, but sooner or later the realities of life 
assert themselves. Anarchy is not in the general interest, but, 
as M. Guyot wittily puts it, there is danger that Monsieur 
Tout le Monde est toujours l'homme oubli¢. It is melancholy, 
of course, that this simple elementary lesson should still have 
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and we must endenvour, amid these sad reflections, to draw 
such comfort as we can from M. Guyot’s ever-cheery 
optimism. 





THE GLASTONBURY LAKE VILLAGE.* 

THE “lake village,” partly described in this handsome volume, 
is a highly interesting place, though it never was such a 
settlement as those which Herodotus describes as existing 
among the Peonians or those which have been found in the 
Swiss Lakes. The Pzonian villages were made up of plat- 
forms supported by tall piles standing in the middle of a lake, 
and were approached by a causeway. “ The site of that here 
described was,” we are told, “selected because an area of peat 
firmer than other parts of the swamp was found in or near 
navigable water.” It is quite true that Somersetshire in old 
times had a far larger proportion of water than it has now. 
Even in comparatively recent times the water area has 
diminished. So aa late as 1540 we hear of a lake (Meare Pool) 
belonging to Glastonbury Abbey which must have covered some 
thousands of acres, the value of the fishing being estimated at 
£26 13s. 4d.,a sum to be multiplied by 8 at least if we are to 
arrive at its present-day value. In fact if we are to realize 
what the county, or at least the Glastonbury region, was in 
former days we must look at it when it is covered with winter 
floods. But it was never what is called a lake country. The 
term applied may be justified by the fact that the village was 
practically defended by water. There was always a stream, 
doubtless much bigger than it is now—in winter a great 
expanse of standing w water and in summer a marsh which it 
must have been very difficult to traverse. The date of the 
occupation of the village is not carried back very far by 
Mr. Bulleid, who has dealt with this part of the subject. He 
thinks that it may have commenced about 100 B.c., and have 
come to an end at about A.D. 50, when the Roman occupation of 
the country commenced. The ethnological section is to be dealt 
with in the second volume, but Professor Boyd Dawkins, to 
whom it has been entrusted, has come to the general con- 
clusion that the inhabitants were of the Iberian stock. Ail 
the skulls examined are of a dolichocephalic type. The 
village covers an area of about two acres and con- 
sista of about ninety mounds, two-thirds of which 
showed signs of human occupation. Most of the mounds 
have more itoors than one; one, indeed, has as many as 
ten. The foundations, it would seem, were continually 
sinking and had to be renewed by the addition of timber 
or clay. And as there is a varying number or floors so 
there is also of hearths. In one as many as thirteen have been 
found. Commonly they are made of baked clay; but some 
consist of slabs of lias; gravel, marl, and other materials 
have been used. The whole settlement is surrounded with a 
palisade. 

Among the objects of use or ornament which have been 
found the most numerous, and perbaps the most interesting, 
are the long-handled weaving combs. No site excavated in 
Great Britain has produced so great an abundance of these 
articles. By far the greater number of these were made of 
the antlers of red deer. Most of them are ornamented (fig. 58 
shows a somewhat elaborate pattern). The teeth—which vary 
in number from five to thirteen—appear to have been mostly 
cut with fine saws; in some ruder specimens a knife seems to 
have been used. Spindle-whorls and loom-weights have also 
been found, and it is clear that the village was the home of a 
weaving industry of some importance. If only some of the 
products had survived! But that was not to be expected. 
Of other objects one of the most important is a bronze bow] 
holding a little more than a pint and weighing about half a 
pound troy. It had been frequently repaired; not with 
much skill Mr. Gray thinks that it was of home 
manufacture, but we must own to feeling doubtful 
on this point. He asks, indeed, himself with much 
force: “If these lake dwellers were capable of making 
the bow], why were the repairs so clumsily executed?” 
Among the finds were brooches, or fibulae, all of bronze, mostly 
resembling safety-pins in design. Other brooches of what is 
called the penannular (almost circular) kind were found in 
some number. So were finger-rings (all of bronze), bracelets, 
and a mirror—a very humble specimen this last, it is true, 
about five inches across and without ornament. Horse- 
= “The Glastonbury Lake Village. jqby Arthur Bulleid a amd Harold St. George 
Gray. Vol L Glastonbury Antiquarian Society 








trappings have also been found and a variety of other objects, 

some of them not being easily classified. A significant class 
of discoveries is to be seen in the crucibles, showing that the 
metal working was one of the village industries. Altogether 

we are left with an impression of a community somewhat 
advanced in civilization. The work of exploration, which was 
begun nearly twenty years ago, has produced valuable results 
which find a record worthy of their importance in the volume 
before us. 





CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD.* 

Ir is natural that any one writing on an Oxford subject shoula 
make much of ancient associations, and it must be allowed 
that the connexion of St. Frideswide with Christ Church is 
more real than that of King Alfred with University College. 
Part of the church which contained her shrine was permitted 
to remain when the new buildings were planned, and it is 
possible to find a spot in the cathedral consecrated by a 
tradition, ecclesiastical if not academic, of nearly twelve 
centuries. It is, then, with St. Frideswide that Mr. Hassall} 
begins: in his second chapter he comes to Wolsey and tells 
the story of what he did and of how his work was undone. We 
have no fault to find with it till we come to the statement that 
“Henry VIIL., with all his faults, was a patron of learning.” 
If he was, never surely did a man miss such opportunities, 
How much of the revenues of the monasteries went to the 
furtherance of learning? Not to go beyond the Wolsey 
foundation, how much of the spoils of Ipswich and Cardinal 
College were given back to Christ Church? After hearing 
about the foundation of the “ House” we have a sketch of 
its history, the Deans, who make on the whole a worthy 
succession, serving as central figures. 

In Part II. we come to the “Anthology.” Among the 
passages chosen is a picturesque description of Queen 
Elizabeth’s visit in 1566 by Thomas Neal, Reader in Hebrew, 
who was certainly flattering her Majesty when he told her that 
the foundation was “ patris Henrici censibus aucta.” Farther 
on we have George W hitefield’s experiences when he sought to 
make acquaintance with the “ Methodists.” “I was strongly 
pressed to follow their good example when I saw them go 
through a ridiculing crowd to receive the Holy Eucharist at 
St. Mary’s.” After Whitefield, by way of contrast, comes 
George Colman the younger, and after him Henry Fynes 
Clinton, the learned author of the Fasti Hellenici, who gives 
an interesting account of his course of study. <A glimpse that 
we incidentally get of the government of the House is not 
satisfactory. Clinton obtains a studentship, not because he 
is a hard worker, but because he is made tutor to two 
young aristocrats, who, he says, “derived certainly no 
benefit from my instructions.” One of Clinton’s friends 
was Thomas Gaisford, in whom the old school of Oxford 
learning reached its highest attainment. Frederick Oakley, 
afterwards an illustrious “’vert,” gives an amusing sketch of 
his contemporaries, senior and junior, and tells a good story 
against himself. He was writing for the Newdigate, and 
had elaborated what he thought was a very fine line. The 
subject was “ Tadmor” :— 

“High o’er the waste of Nature and of Time.” 

A friend altered it to “ High o’er the waste of paper and of 
time.” The “verse” portion of the anthology is not particu- 
larly brilliant. Bishop Corbet’s contributions are certainly 
curious, but the best thing comes from outside—a stanza of 
Matthew Arnold’s Scholar Gypsy. One great attraction of 
this very handsome volume is to be found in the sketches, by 
Mr. Arthur Garratt, of Christ Church localities and the 
reproduction of some of the portraits in the Hall, from 
Cardinal Wolsey down to “ Lewis Carroll.” 





NOVELS. 

RODDLES.t+t 
UNEQUAL in execution and hampered by a plot which 
involves gaps of two, three, and ten years in the narra- 
tive, Roddles is none the less a remarkable and stimu- 
lating book. Viewed merely as a romance of “the 
ladder of learning ”—of the possibilities which our edue a- 





* Christ Ch oe Ozford: an Anthalogy in Prose ond Fores. Sel lected by 
Arthur Hassall, M.A. London: Hodder and Stoughton. (636. not. } 
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tional system affords to poor boys of working their way 
up from primary to secondary schools, and thence to 
the universities—the story serves a useful purpose. Indeed, 
the word “romance” needs qualification, for it is the romance 
of real life. The progress of the two sons of a jobbing 
tailor from poverty to eminence and fortune can be paral- 
jeled in the history of our owntimes and by the personal know- 
ledge of most of us, and actuality is leat to the present 
recital by Mr. Neuman’s intimate practical association with 
some of the most fruitful agencies for assisting the sons of 
poor parents to plant their feet on the upward path. It is 
open to doubt, however, whether actual biography is not 
a better means of driving home the force of example than 
fiction. The industrious apprentice is worthy of all com- 
mendation, but it is hard to invest him with the same 
amount of attractiveness as his idle, or erratic, or unsuccess- 
ful competitor. The difficulty is enhanced in the present 
instance by the fact that there are two industrious appren- 
tices, and since their rise to the top of their respective trees 
at the earliest possible age is necessitated by the plot, the 
record of their uninterrupted successes—academic and pro- 
fessional—inevitably savours of monotony, and can only be 
achieved by an almost inhuman concentration on their studies. 
The industry and determination of Jim and Dick Roddles are 
adwirable, but neither of them inspires affection. It is only 
in relation to their disreputable but indomitable father that 
they become interesting, partly as illustrating the laws of 
heredity, but chiefly as influencing and reacting on the strange 
complex of strength and weakness which makes up the 
character of the central figure. To put it in another way, 
the book can be regarded either as a novel with a purpose or 
as a study of character, and it 1s in the second aspect that its 
appeal is by far the more effective. 

Roddles pére is a jobbing tailor, an excellent workman with 
« considerable gift for debate—which he exercises at a work- 
ing man’s Institute—strong secularist opinions, and a weakness 
for drink. Starting with a scanty stock of natural affections, 
still further reduced by the desertion of his wife, he combines a 
truculent cynicism with a curious sense of obligation. He 
has little love for his boys, and lashes them with his strap as 
well as his tongue, but at the same time he stints himself to 
provide them with good food and clothing and schooling. 
Recognizing their ability while they are still children, he 
maps out their careers according to a scheme of his own :— 

“*My brains,’ said Mr. Roddles, and began to interpret his 
fatherly duties ina moré liberal manner. As he marked their 
rapid progress at school and tested it at home, he evolved his 
great plan by which they were to be kept apart, proceeding on 
parallel but independent lines, but never interfering with each 
other.” 
So Jim goes to the Arran Street School and Dick to St. 
Gabriel's. They both win scholarships, and ultimately Dick 
becomes in succession Wrangler, Fellow of his college, doctor, 
and F.R.S., while Jim from solicitor’s clerk works his way 
up to the Bench. In the early stages of their progress their 
father them occasionally and helps them to the 
limit of his resources, but the bigher they rise the 
greater is the estrangement. This is partly due to 
deliberate policy on old Roddles’s part, to his logical re- 
cognition of the fact that they must detach themselves from 
the squalid surroundings of their youth, but largely to his 
cantankerousness and irritability. His pride in their sue- 
cess is tempered by jealousy: they are what he might have 
been but for his “blasted luck.” While they were still at 
school he had tried to keep up with their studies, but soon 
found himself hopelessly outdistanced, and the consciousness 
of his failure added to his humiliation. He had dinned 
the gospel of opportunism into their ears so long as they 
lived with him, and when they acted on his advice and made 
themselves at home in the society of well-born and well-bred 
people he resented their advances as patronage and spurned 
their offers of financial assistance as an insult to his inde- 
pendence. So he goes on, living his old life, confounded by 
the amazing success of his scheme, and with no other outlet 
for his energies than the debates at the Institute. But even 
this solace is at last denied him, for he loses touch with the 
younger men, is deposed from his official position, and quits 
the place in disgust. His only friend is his lodger, an old 
luw-writer called Fitcher, who shares his “ weakness,” but 
differs from him in everything else—a gentle, courteous 
creature on whom Roddles vents his- spleen and ill- 


sees 


humour until, at the very nadir of his fortunes, he 
is forced to revise his judgment. The revelation of 
Fitcher’s goodness melts his frozen heart and forms a 
prelude to his transference from the ranks of infidelity to 
those of the Salvation Army. Conversions need discreet 
handling, but Roddles is an extremist, and the Salvation lass 
who resolves his doubt is as strong a character as Roddles 
himself. Meantime the sons have drifted far away from 
their father, but their uninterrupted progress to prosperity 
has not brought them happiness. The doctor, a self- 
protective opportunist, has married an amiable worldly 
wife; the judge has missed his chance of a 
happy marriage. They have distanced their competitors and 
realized their ambitions without finding true contentment, and 
we leave them, after listening to an address of their father, 
half-convinced that, after all, he has found the one thing 
needful. There are some artificialities in the story, and the 
intervals between the Acts impair its cohesion, but no one can 
rise from reading it without gratitude to the author or respect 
for his ideals. 





The Frontier, By Maurice Leblanc. Translated by Alexander 
Teixeira de Mattos. (Mills and Boon. 63.)—It must first be said 
that Mr. de Mattos’s translation of M. Maurice Loblanc’s new 
novel is extremely good. The book almost everywhere reads 
as if it were the original. The story is an extremely curious 
study of modern France, and a most exciting element is intro- 
duced by the fact that the home of M. Morestal, Mayor of Saint- 
Elophe, is situated quite close to the German frontier. The 
book deals with wars and rumours of wars and ends with a 
declaration of hostilities from Germany, and the first violation by 
the German army of French territory. Here the author very 
wisely leaves his story and nothing is said as to which side is 
victorious. In truth, the interest of the tale is not in the inter- 
national situation, but in the psychology of a philosopher of peace. 
Philippe Morestal, Professor of History at the Lyc$» Carnot in 
Paris, is the secret author of a pamphlet entitled “ Peace Before 
All.” As the result of a frontier incident the unfortunate Philippe 
finds himself placed in the position of having either to betray 
before his wife the fact that the daughter of a neighbour has 
become his mistress, thereby furnishing himself with an alibi, or to 
make a false declaration which will lead to war. In the end the point 
at issue is far move finely narrowed than this, and Philippe in 
a violent scene betrays the girl. His alibi, however, comes too late, 
and the situation created between France and Germany ends in an 
ultimatum and a declaration of war. Philippe, shut up in his 
father’s house on the frontier, thinks that he will escape with the 
Friends of Peace to Switzerland where they will issue a mani- 
festo. But the moral effect of the example of the French soldiers 
calmly doing their duty and of every one in the house as a 
matter of course placing their services at the disposal of their 
country is too much for him. In the end when the French 
soldiers, taking advantage of the fact that the house has been 
piaced in a state of defence by old M. Morestal, make use of it 
to delay the Germans for the two hours necessary for the 
French reinforcements to arrive, Philippe, instead of escaping, 
shoulders a gun and kills a German soldier at his first shot. So 
ends the book. It is a question whether it was wise to write a book 
like this in the present state of public opinion, but the novel 
is extremely powerful and gives a vivid and thrilling account of 
the beginnings of a great war. 

Havoc. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s.)—This is a most exciting story of a secret treaty of which the 
various nations struggle to obtain possession. ‘he police of this 
country and the secret agents of other countries seem to be 
possessed of great ability and carry the reader on from stage to 
the struggle with breathless interest. The political 
the balance of power in 


stage of 
moral of the book seems to be that 
Europe depends on Russia. The weak point is the 
in the Czar’s intentions when the text of the treaty which he has 
made is read to him at Windsor. It may be doubted whether 
these specific accusations against friendly nations are in political 
good taste, but it is certain that they make for the excitement of 


udden change 


the reader. 

Reapasie Novers.—Honesty. By M. E. Francis. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.)—A charming little book of which the hero is a 
travelling pedlar who lives in a caravan with the heroine, his wife. 
The cause of the misunderstanding between them seems rather 
inadequate, but the pictures of life on the open road are delight- 
ful. The Mystery of the Ravenspurs. By Fred M. White. 
(Ward, Lock and Co. 6s.)—An exciting series of adventures in 
which a family are doomed to destruction by the mysterious 
The story moves quickly and carries the reader 








priests of Tibet. 
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on from crisis to crisis with great success.——-A Queen of Casta- 
ways. By John Barnett. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—The story of 
an experiment by a middle-aged lady of the Betsy Trotwood type 
in the reformation of people who through idleness or laziness are 
not making the most of their lives. The experiment is not so 
successful as its author intends, but the book ends well 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we rotice such Ecoks of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 


The Abbey of St. Alban’s. By Vivian Galbraith. (B. H. Black- 
well, Oxford. 2s. 6d.)\—Here we have printed the essay which 
won the Stanhope Prize in 1911, and very instructive it is. We 
see fluctuations of fortune as we follow the story, but it is difficult 
to resist the inference that the monasteries had outlived their 
usefulness. Even economically they were out of keeping with the 
time. St. Alban’s was oppressive in its dealings with its town 
tenants, and adverse to improvement where its rural estates were 
concerned. Yet it had able and zealous men from time to time 
who worked for it. Dela Mare, who ruled during almost all the 
second half of the fourteenth century, was one of them. Wetham- 
stede (1420-1440 and 1452-1464) was another. Such, too, must 
have been the ruler who set up a printing-press. On the whole 
the story of the Abbey does not tell in favour of monasticism. 
Such appears to be the conclusion which the painstaking author 
of this volume has reached. 


Count L. N. Tolstoy. By Charles Sarolea, D.Litt. (T. Nelson 
and Sons. 1s.)—Dr. Sarolea has given us in bold outlines a sketch 
of Tolstoy’s personality, life, and work. The book may be read, one 
may say, ata sitting, and, though it does not supersede the detailed 
biography, it has a usefulness of its own. Dr. Sarolea came to 
his task well prepared. Long a student of Tolstoy’s writings, he 
was happily able to get a glimpse of the man himself. And the 
opportunity was used to good effect. That we get a clear, logical 
conception of what the man was cannot be said; but nothing 
could give us that, and for the simple reason that such a thing 
does not and could not exist. He was a bundle of contradictions. 
“ He disapproved of money; nor did he ever carry any with him; 
but he let aservant carry a purse in his stead. He disapproved of 
private property in land, and gave up all his property rights, 
including the copyright of his books, but he made them over to 
his wife. He disapproved of doctors; yet he was prevailed upon 
to have a resident doctor in his house, and he called him a secre- ¢ 
tary.” All this is very perplexing; and so, in the highest degree, 
is the question whether the man was, on the whole, an influence 
for good or not. That lies beyond discussion here ; it will suffice 
to say that Dr. Sarolea’s book will help us to deal with it. 





Reminiscences. By James Burrill Angell. (Longmans and Co. 
5s. net.)—Mr. Angell’s story, interesting in itself, appeals to 
readers on this side of the Atlantic by the picturesque variety of 
the career which it describes. At twenty-four Mr. Angell was 
appointed Professor of Modern Languages and Literature at Brown 
University, where he had graduated four years before. Seven 
years later he resigned the chair to carry on the editorship of a 
newspaper—he had for some time combined the two duties. Then, 
after another period of seven years, he became President of the 
University of Vermont. After five years here he was invited to 
take up the Presidency of the University of Michigan. This he 
resigned in 1909, but his tenure was diversified with various diplo- 
matic employments. First he went to China at the request of 
Mr. Evarts, Secretary of State, to negotiate for a revision of 
treaties, with especial reference to the Chinese immigration into 
the Pacific States. Then he sat on the Canadian Fisheries Com- 
mission. Finally he went as United States Minister to Turkey. 
(The Sultan had objected to the nomination because the pro- 
posed Minister was a “Congregationalist.” This seems a 
little odd, but his Majesty confounded Congregationalism 
with the Congregation of the Society of Jesus.) Some of 
Mr. Angell’s experiences are curious. In 1851 he saw at Quincy 
in Georgia a regular slave auction, one of the “lots” being a 
young woman of eighteen whose “points” were tested with as 
little ceremony as if she had been a mare. He went to Munich 
to hear a course on modern German literature, but found in six 
weeks’ time that he had not got further than Ulfilas’ “ Translation 
of the Bible.” “The old German Griindlichkeit proved fatal.” 
In China Sir Robert Hart told him that he was very near joining 
the Tai-pings, and that their success would have been a benefit to 
China. “Lord Sackville West during our three months’ dis- 





cussion never said anything except to move to adjourn.” It was 
just the same thing in everything. He communicated in writing 


despatches from home and acknowledged in writing the reply. 
“ Why does the British Government pay him 25,000 dollars and re= 
duce him to the function of a postage stamp?” asked Mr. Bayard. 





In the “Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature” (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1s. net per volume) we have a very 
valuable series of books which combine in a very happy way a 
popular presentation of scientific truth along with the accuracy of 
treatment which in such subjects is essential. High among them 
for importance of subject and for thoroughness we should rank 
Prehistoric Man, by W. H. L. Duckworth. Research con. 
tinues to push back to a more and more remote antiquity the 
existence of the human race. The descent of man from the 
ape is a theory which does not seem to gain ground: many 
things seem to point to “a greater antiquity of the higher type 
of human skeleton.” A kindred topic is treated in Primitive 
Animals, by Geoffrey Smith. A very interesting volume is The 
Migration of Birds, by T. A. Coward, with its curious demonstra- 
tions of the mechanical side of the subject. Other provinces of 
natural history are dealt with in Links with the Past in the 
Plant World, by A. 8S. Seward, and Earthworms and their Allies - 
the Natural History of Clay, by A. B. Searle, is largely devoted to 
the manufacturing uses of this substance. In the application of 
science to the uses of life we have The Modern Locumotive, by C. 
Edgar Allen, 





Everyman’s Library.—Another instalment brings up the total 
number of “ Everyman’s Library ” (J. M. Dent and Sons, 1s., 2s., 
and 2s. 6d. per volume) to 600. “A hundred volumes,” say the 
conductors of the series, will make a man “intellectually rich for 
life.” For six hundred at the not immoderate cost of £30, the 
cost, say, of a motor car for a month, he may become, in the 
province of the mind, a multi-millionaire. Among the new 
volumes are Plutarch’s Moralia, translated by Philemon Holland; 
Dramatic Essays, by John Dryden ; Descartes’ Discourse on Method; 
John Stow’s Survey of London, with a Preface by H. B. Wheatley ; 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, translated by Thomas Carlyle, 2 vols., 
with a Preface in which we see what Carlyle thought of his 
original ; The History of Queen Elizabeth’s Reign, by James Anthony 
Froude, 5 vols.; The Muses’ Pageant, by W. M. L. Hutchinson, 
stories from the Greek mythology (“immeasurable laughter” is 
not a very happy translation of woyriwy xuudtey avhpiOuov yéAacua ; 
surely it is rather the smile, the sunlit ripple, noiseless, which 
laughter is not); and Walt Whitman's Leaves of Grass and Demo- 
cratic Vistas, with a specially interesting Preface by Mr. Horace 
Traubel, who relates talks that he had with Whitman in his later 
years, 





The London Diocesan Book. Edited by Prebendary Glendinning 
Nash (S.P.C.K.)—This annual volume contains the usual items of 
information about the ecclesiastical organization of the Diocese 
of London, benefices with value, population, and the names and 
standing of the clergy who serve them, colleges, schools, societies, 
and other matters too numerous to mention. We observe that the 
two City deaneries (East and West) still have benefices which may 
be called rich. One is over £2,000 in value, and twelve (seven in the 
East and five in the West) over £1,000. There is nothing repre- 
hensible in this. Every other profession has many more prizes 
for its successful members than this. 


We have to record the appearance of vol. iii. in Messrs, Nelson 
and Son’s Standard Books, “an annotated and classified guide to 
the best books in all departments of literature.” We may briefly 
indicate the contents: (1) Fine and Recreative Arts, pp. 1-295, 
“« Music,” “ Sculpture,” “Sports and Amusements,” being some of 
the headings; (2) Philology, pp. 296-361, classified by languages ; 
(3) Literature, pp. 363-688 ; (4) Children’s Books, pp. 689-747. 


The series of “County Churches” (George Allen and Co.) is. 
enriched by Cornwall, by Charles Gore, LL.D. 2s. net.—Dr. Gore 
undertook the task, he tells us, with reluctance. Cornish people, 
he thought, might resent “a foreigner” dealing with a Cornish 
subject. They can hardly object, we imagine, to an expert of 
such an established reputation. Anyhow they can hardly fail to 
appreciate it now that it is done. 


Manual of Farm Animals. By M. W. Harper. (Macmillan and 
Co. 8s. net.)—Horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs, these are the 
animals that take the first place in all stock farms throughout the 
world, and these form the theme of every writer whose subject is 
“Farm Animals.” Professor Harper has dealt in a thorough 
manner with all these creatures, and has, moreover, devoted some 
interesting paragraphs to Mules and “ Hinnies,” to the breaking of 
Colts, and to the manipulation of a Silo. The advice as to 
breaking of colts is particularly ingenious, 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 





.), The Ha Garden, Cr BVO .......sesceeseeeeeenee areca (Cassell) net 6/0 
sual sj One Hundred and Five Sounets, iémo.....(@impkin) net 2/6 
Atkinson (W.), The Orientation of Buildings, 8vo ...(Chapman & Hall) net 8/6 


, A. and B.), Amateur Joinery in the Home, 8vo 
hemi teste, oh hi ieeaele 
Sir W.), London, South o' e Thames, conamsemteageail net 

| naam E mt Power through Prayer, cr 8v0 .......... . (Marshall roe) 2/6 
Hrooke (E.), The House of Robershaye, cr 8V0 ...........-.+....(Smith &Elder) 6/0 

Brown (S. J.), A Guide to Books on Ireland, Part I., cr 8vo 
) net 6 
3/6 





( 
G. W.), Daily Reminders from the G lof John, cr 8vo 
Bull (G. W.), y ospe. "(Beretd ar ay 
an (G.), Little Brother, cr 8¥0........1c1sreseessseresnenensnes (Heinemann) 6/ 
oe di. M.), The Heroic Age, 8vo.... ..(Camb. Univ. ee net 12/0 
Cocks (L. F.), Daffodils and Lyrics, 12mo............ (Sherratt & Hughes) net 2/6 
Coffey (G.), New Grange (Brugh Na Boinne) and other Incised Tumuli in 
Ireland, CF BVO .cccceeocccecccrcscccsosescoseces mepotenocwenent (Williams & Norgate) net 6/0 
Cohen (A.), Introduction to the Lie Theory of One—Parameter Groups, 
BERD ..ccrcocesnscoeseccstececancesonssecensscosmescesessnssssnsasoosaqnecosoned (D, C, Heath) net 5/0 
Cook (A. H.), Psyche and other SEI, CE ceccisninarnnieemenennind (Bell) net 24 
Crispi (Francesco) Memoirs, 2 vols., 8vo ..(Hodder & Stagghten) each net 16/0 
Cullum (R.), The Twins of ne am, ae. enonvod (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
ick (E. C.), Primitive Christian Eschatology, 8vo 
ae . (Camb. Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Drew (B.), Helen and other Poems, 12M .............0+.seeeseseene* (Fifield) net 2/6 
Ellis (C. C.), The Old Age Pensions Acts, 1908 and 1911, 8vo 
(W. Hodge) net 2/6 
Ennals (C. C.), English-German Nautical Phrases, cr 8vo ..(Simpkin) net 3/6 
Evans (E.), Historical, Descriptive, and Analytical Account of the entire 
Works of Johannes Brahms. Vol. i.: Vocal Works, 8vo...... (W. Reeves) 10/6 
Fiske (W.), Chess Tales and Chess Miscellanies, cr 8vo......(Longmans) net 6/0 
Forsyth (P. T.), Faith, Freedom, and the Future, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
(S.), Heart and Chart, cr 8V0 .......s0--sseeresesssenserrenrrernessesenees (Harper) 6/0 
Graham (H.), The Perfect Gentleman, cr 8vo ..... coveeesceneee(e Arnold) 6/0 
Green (E. E.), Duckworth’s Diamonds, CF 8V0...........c..cseeereereeees (8S. Paul) 6 
Gretton (R. H.), Almayne of Mainfort, Cr BVO ........ccssseseerseeeeeeee (Richards) 6/0 
Grey (Z.), Riders of the Purple Sage, cr 8vo........ <seee-es(Harper) 6/0 
Griffis (W. E.), Fairy Tales of Old Korea, 4to . ..(Harrap) net 5/0 
Harding (N.), The Eternal Struggle, cr 8V0 ...........:.:seerceesserseeeneneeee (Long) 6/0 
Hardman (A. H.), Productive Costs in Cotton Spinning Mills, er 8vo 
(Simpkin) net 3/6 

















Harrison (J. E.). Themis, 8V0 .......cccrcccceersecereeeres (Camb. Univ. Press) net 15/0 
Henderson (F.), The Labour Unrest: What it Is and What it Portends, 
ATS TE nepmatenannnainiil (Jarrold) net 2/6 
Henniker (Hon. Mrs. A.), Second Fiddle, cr 8V0  .......ccccsceeeeeeseeneees (Nash) 6/0 
Hind (A, M.), Rembrandt's Etchings, 2 vols, roy 8vo . (Methuen) net 21/0 
Hocking (J.), God and Mammon, Cr 8V0  ........0cc0cceeesreeeeeees (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Rondiom (C.), Clown, 68 B80 cccsccccesccscecceccccsesorccenntncccancsnooonsccesencsed (Long) 6 


I 
Jefferson (C, E.), Why we may Believe in Life after Death, cr 8vo 

(Hodder & Stoughton) net 2/6 
Ferr (B.), Morocco after Twenty-Five Years, 8vo 

(Murray & Evenden) net 10/6 
Kerschensteiner (G.), Education for Citizenship, cr 8vo ......(Harrap) net 2/6 
Kirkham (S. D.), Outdoor Philosophy, cr 8V0  ........cc00.c0.ce00s (Putnam) net 5/0 
Laffan (Mrs, De C.), A Book of Short Plays and a Memory, 8vo 

(8. Paul) net 2/6 

Layton (W. T.), Introduction to the Study of Prices with special reference 


to the History of the Nineteenth Century, cr 8vo ......... (Macmillan) net 2/6 
Lee (V.) and Thomson (C. A.), Beauty and Ugliness and other Studies in 

Psychological Asthetics, 8vo ............ ieee sataintiatiiesnaitettagaaiiaeiidiiiaatans (Lane) net 12/6 
Longstaff (G. B.), Butterfly-Hunting in Many Lands, 8vo (Longmans) net 21/0 
Lovell (A.), New Light on Cousumption, cr 5V0 ...........0000000 (Simpkin) net 3/6 
MecAulay (A.), Beggars and Sorners, CF BVO ..........ccerereeceeesseneeesensoee (Lane) 6/0 
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Mackie (A.), The Art of Worm-Fishing, cr 8vo.... ad 6 
Mayne (R.), The Drone and other Plays, cr 8vo .. (Maunsell) net 3/6 
Musgrove (C. D.), The Glowing Fire, cr 8V0 ..........cs-c.seseseenees (J. Ouseley) 60 
Nevill(H. L.), Campaigus on the North-West Frontier, 8vo 
(J. Murray) net 15/0 
Nicholson (E.), Men and Measures, 80 ..........+ .-sss+++- (Smith & Elder) net 7/6 
Ogg (D.), Cardinal de Retz, 1613-1679, er BVO ...........ccseeee- (Methuen) net 6/0 
Oxenham (J.), Queen of the Guarded Mounts, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
ey OS. Tike inne, ir Bei cecaccerncecssnensccantpiscemnantcnennses (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Parson (J.), The Friendly Dog: an Anthology, 12mo ............ (K. Paul) net 24 
Periplus of the Erythrwan Sea (The), 8vo (Longmans) net 7/6 
Peters (G. M.), The Master; or, The Story of Stories Retold, 8vo 
(Revell) net 6/0 
Phillpotts (.), The Forest on the Hill, er 8vo .................. «....(J. Murray) 6/0 
Power (F, D.), Coalfields and Collieries of Australia, 8vo ...(I. Pitman) net 25/0 
Pratt (A.), A Daughter of the Bush, er 8vo............ ee (Ward and Lock) 6/0 
SPUD A. A Teter CIEE, UPI. ass rcrnsantenstnnnneonnnainiel (Cassell) 6/0 
Rees (Sir J. D.), Current Political Problems, er 8vo (E, Arnold) net 5/0 
Seth (J.), English Philosophers and Schools cf Philosophy, 8vo (Dent) net 5/0 
Sewell (R.), Indian Chronography, 4tO ........0....cescscceeseeeraneees (G. Allen) net 31/6 
Speer (R. E.), “The Hakim Sahib”: Biography of Joseph Plumb 
Cockran, M.D,, 8v0.........cc000000+ . vell) net 6/0 
Story (A. T.), Vagrom Ns I i ticictantnenennrtaes (Duckworth) net 2/6 
Swabey (H. M.), The Chief Commissioner, cr 8vo ... .(Methuen) 6/0 
Valentine (E. A. M.), The Labyrinth of Life, er 8vo (Dent) 6/0 
Veach (R. W.), The Friendship of Jesus the Secret of a Victorious Life, 
oc ag OR Ae eins AI (Revell) net 2/6 
Wace (J. B.) and Thompson (M. 8.), Prehistoric Thessaly, 4to 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 18 























Waller (M. E.), A Daughter of the Rich, cr 8V0 ......:00c0+0s0000: (A, Melrose) 6/0 
Warden (F.), Mollie the Handful, cr 8vo ........ AF. V. White) 6/0 
Warden (G.), The Path of Virtue, cr 8vo.. (FP. V. White) 6 
Wharton (A. H.), In Chateau Land, er 8V0...........00000++-+ ...(Lippincott) net 8/6 
Williamson (C. N. and A. M.), The Guests of Hercules, cr 8vo 

J (Methnen) 6/0 
Wilson (R.), Crimson Wings, Cr 8V0....cccccsssssssessesseeeseeseesceecnces (Greening) 6/0 





Young (E.), Finland, 8vo 


sseeeeee (Chapman & Hall) net 7/6 





LIBERTY 
FABRICS ) pvsmsirmna 
EXCEL 
IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 








FOR 
DRESSES 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS......£80,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID...............£94,000,G00. 





HORLICK’S MALTED MILK. 


BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 








THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK FOR ALL ACES. 
Delicious, nourishing and refreshing. 

The wholesome nutrition of pure, rich milk and choice 
malted grain, supplying strength and vigour, with little 
tax on digestion. 

PREPARED IN A MOMENT WITH WATER. NO COOKING. 
Used instead of tea, coffee or cocoa at meals develops 
healthy bodies and clear brains. Equally useful to the 
vigorous and the weak, the business or professional man, 
the youth, the maid, the mother, the child, or the infant. 


An efficient corrective of Insomnia, taken hot 
before retiring. 





In Glass Bottles, 1/6, 2/6, 11/-, at all Chemists and Stores, 
Liberal Sample for trial free by post on request, 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., Slough, Bucks., England. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
AD.) ASSURANCE. 


Governor ... .. Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, E.C.M.@, 











FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED, 








The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 
West-End Office: 4 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 
Test Calox Tooth Powder—FREE 
Every time you brush your teeth with Calox Tooth 
Powder you cleanse and purify your mouth and teeth 














and gums with OXYGEN. Send us your name and 
send you a box of Calox FREE. 
Only use can show how 
CALOX CALOX wards off decay, CALOX 
and, where decay has 
CA LOX No other dentifrice contains CALOX 
OXYGEN; no other denti- 
frice can do for you what CALOX 
CALOX is sold in dainty metal bores by Chemists and Stores at 1s. 144, 
Norsk :—To get the fullest benefit from CALOX, use the Calox 
Tooth Brush, which enables you toreach every part of every 
for use with Calox Tooth Powder. Is. everywhere. 
G B. KENT & SONS, Ltd., 75 Farringdon Rd., London, E.C, 
OBESITY ‘fe 
its 
CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
your bread and toast with 


address on a postcard (mention this paper) and we will 
started, arrests its progress. 
CALOX LOX does. 
tooth perfectly. This Brush has been specially designed 
DISCOMFORT 
BISCUITS. 








PALATABLE, NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET 
Sample and CALLARD & CO., 
Booklet free from 90 Regent St., London, W. 
— ES — —EEE $$ = 
ROYAL Total Funds - £17,433,941, 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE 
CCIDENT, FIDELITY 
COMPANY, BURGLARY. , 
LIMITED. | ovvicus {3s\Lombant Street LONDON. 
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BONUS YEAR 1912. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 





FoR muTuAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Particulars will be forwarded 
post free on application to— 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 





SUTTON’S SEEDS. 


USED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Illustrated Price Lists of the best Flower and Vegetable Seeds post free from 
SUTTON & SONS, READING. 





HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


PRYDONCOTE BROADCLYST. 


TO BE LET at once, Goaetae RESIDENCE, unfurnished, standing in 
its own well-timbered, park- Pon. the whole containing 414.172, in an 
elevated position, pln ery by front and back carriage drives (with lodge 
entrance to the former), 4 reception rooms, and comfortable a hall, 3 
double bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 5 single rooms and bathroom, 6 attics, 
Housekeeper’s room and servants’ hall, good stabling and one cottage; distant 
about 6} miles from Exeter on the "main road, within 14 miles of G.W.B, 
Station, 3 miles L, & S.W.R. Station, 2 miles from Village and medical man, 
1 mile from Church, } mile from Post Office (2 deliveries daily), and Telegraph 
Office. The house is heated by hot water; the drainage , water supply 
by gravitation; hot and cold water laid on to first floor. The East Devon, 
‘Tiverton and Silverton Hounds hunt the neighbourhood, and meets of the 
Otter Hounds are within easy reach. 

For viewing and further particulars apply to Mr. W. GOMER, Budlake, 
Broadclyst; or to Messrs. HOULDITCH and ANSTEY, Southernhay, Exeter. 


2: —English Furnished Villa at Salo, Lake Garda. 
and most beautiful lake; fine winter climate. 3 Sitting-, 7 








Bed-rooms. Electric - Rent £12 month, Photo. sent on application to 
Mrs. BRIGGS, The Croft, Wilmslow, Ch 


FONG 4 Seen or Convalescent can be received into 

Private Family. Every modern comfort, South aspect, sheltered from 
North and East, House and garden overlooking Torbay. Moderate elevation, 
central position. Electric lights throughout, hot and cold baths, Highly 
recommended. Apply to Knighton, Museum Koad, Torquay. 


OCTOR and Wife, residing cottage, Hampstead Heath, 
offer board-residence to literary man or similar; plain but comfortable 
menage.~-Write, “S. K.”’ c/o Willing’s, 73 Knightsbridge, 8.W. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


DMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 


The London County Council invites a ee for the position of 
HEAD nates of the County Secondary ool, Holloway, Hilldrop Boad, 
itaguen, © a 
ary £400, rising to £600 by yearly increments of £20 in accordance with 
bar: eco — University Degree and must have had 

Candidates mus a v and must have experience 
in Secondary School work. - 

Applications must be on the official forms to be obtained, with particulars 
of the appointment, by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the 
Education Officer, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C., to whom they must returned by ‘Monday, March 4th, 

Every communication must be marked “ H. 4”’ on the envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 


for appointment. 
LAURENCE GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C, 
- 2ist February, 1912, 


A -DE.LA-ZOUCH BOYS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 























HEAD MASTER REQUIRED for the above School. 
ties to commence May Fixed Salary £150 ; Capitation Fee £2 

head per annum on first 60 pupils, £3 head per annum on remainder. 

Head ter must be a Graduate of a aire i in the United Kingdom or the 
British Possessions, but not necessarily in Holy Orders, The number of Boys 
at present in the School is 86. Accommodation for 25 Boarders. Capitation 
Fee to be paid by Head Master on particulars of which may be 
obtained from the Clerks. 

The Residence, garden, an: ds are pl tly situated. Rentand Rates 
free (except water and gas). The School Buildings have recently been 
enlarged, and will accommodate about 150 boys. 

Candi d to send egulientionn, stating age, whether married, 
and whether in Holy Orders, together with testimonials (not more than », 
marked ‘‘ H,” not later than 9th March to JOHN GERMAN & SON, Clerks to 
the Governors, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. Personal canvass disqualifies, 

Copies of the Scheme can be had from the Clerks at 1s, each. 


HE LIVERPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


The Education Committee are oo yea spaned to receive Applications for the post 
of PRINCIPAL of the CITY SC L OF ART. The person appointed will 
be required to give the whole of his time to the service of the Commit and 
must not undertake any other duties without the previous consent of the 
Committee, Salary £600 per annum. 

A printed memorandum of particulars concerning the appointment, together 
with a form of application, may be obtained on application from the Director of 
Technical Education, Central Technical School, Byrom Street. Applications 
on the form provided, accompanied by 50 copies ‘of (not more than six) recent 
testimonials, must be sent so as to reach the Director of Technical Education 


not later than Tuesday, March 5th. 
(Signed) E. RB. PICKMERE, 


Clerk to the Local 
Education Authority, 











February 3rd 1912, 





—_——» 


(aaa EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
THE CARLISLE COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Applications are invited for the post post of HEAD MISTRESS of the above 
School, to commence duties, if possible, at the beginning of the SUMMER 
TERM (end of April). 

Candidates must have a Degree of a University in the United Kingdom 
or its equivalent, and have had experience in secondary schools. 

Salary £350, with capitation grant of 10s. on all pupils over 100. Present 
numbers 170, ‘Accommodation 306, 

School Prospectus and further particulars, with Forms of Application, may 
= from the undersigned on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap 
envelo; 

‘Applications will be received up to 12th March, 1912. 
C. COURTENAY HODGSON, 
The Courts, Carlisle. Clerk to the Governors, 
16th February, 1912. 


UNE RSITY COLLEGS OF NORTH WALES, 
(A Constituent College of the at the University of Wales.) 


pilgetentions are invited for the post | post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
istory. 
Applicati and testi ials should be received not later than March 16th 
by the undersigned, from whom further iculars may be obtained, 
JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, 


Secretary and Registrar. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the 














ts of :— 
(1) LECTURER IN ZOOLOGY AND GEOLOGY. 
(2) LECTURER IN GREEK 
at the Grey College, Bloemfontein, South Africa, ata salary of £400 per annum. 
Six copies of applications accompanied by a similar number a copies of 
testimonials must be in the hands of the High Commissioner for the Union of 
South Africa, 32 Victoria Street, S.W., not later than the 9th March next. 


IOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE, RIPON.—Wanted 
in September, a Teacher of Hygiene and Physical Exercises. Some 
teaching experience essential. £80 annum, rising to £100 by ycarly 
instalments of £5, with beard, rooms, and medical attendance. 
For Forms of Ap’ —- which must be returned by March 20th, apply to 
the PRINCIPAL, Ripon Training College. 


WEDISH GYMNASTICS, MASSAGE, and REMEDIAL 

Work.—Wanted, after Easter, good ASSISTANT, fully qualified. Dart- 

ford Certificate preferred. Apply the HEAD- MISTRESS, irls’ High School, 
Rutland Park, Sheffield. 


M EDICAL MAN (married, no children), practising in 

West Surrey highlands, has Vacancy for Resident Patient or Paying 
Guest. Permanency only. Large experience with mental cases. Old house 
with small rooms ; ‘ garden, £150 per annum upwards. Apply Box No, 
538, the Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


NGINEERING PUPIL. — Vacancy | in high-class works 

for Gentleman's Son und Three years’ course. 

Personal supervision of M. Inst, c. E.—Box No.: 203, the Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


CHOOLMASTER, M.A. (Honours), Oxon., in Priest's 
Orders, aged 31, desires work (Mastership, Tutorship, or Locum Tenency), 
April to September, or portions of that time. At home or abroad. Box No. 537, 
the Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary ,» and by 
the bri Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
te Lecturer in yy Manchester University.) 

Students are - 2 for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 
There is a Loan Fund. 


S?- ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of LL. A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, LL.A, Scheme, The University, 
St. t. Andrews, N.B, 


IBBERT LECTURES ON ZOROASTRIANISM. 


The second course of the new series of Hibbert Lectures will be given by 
the Rev. J. H. MOULTON, M.A., D.Lit., D.D., on ZOROASTRIANISM. 

The Lectures will be delivered in the UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, South 
Kensington, at three o’clock in the afternoon, on Tuesdays, February 27th, 
March 5th and 12th, April 30th, May 7th and 14th. 

Admission free without ticket, Syllabus will be sent on er of postcard 
addressed to the Secretary at University Hall, Gordon Square, > 

FRANCIS H. JONES, 
omy to the Trustees. 









































GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE.—MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople, Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical i ent. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desi Reference is permitted to Miss 

SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 
INCHESTER HIGH SOHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Patron—The Bishop of WINCHESTER. 
Chairman of 1 Bistros Dean of WINCHESTER. 
ow 


Miss MOWBRAY, 
Fees from 7% gs. to 1 [Po yee 
FOUR B DING HOUSES. Fees 40 gs. to 80 gs. 
Mrs. Spencer Carbery, Hillereft | a Mrs. J. 8. Thoms, The S High House, 
Mrs. Towers Thompson, Hyde Abbey. Mrs. Wood, Earl's Down 
EXAMINATION for Sept. Entrance SCHOLAESHIPS: March 26th and 27th, 
Value from 21 to 27 guineas. For entrance forms apply to Secretary. 


HE GRANGE, pn na gy HERTS. (10 miles 
from London).—Resident pupils only. Princi : Miss CHIGNELL; 
Vice-Principal : Miss McLEAN, B: A. School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Grounds of 70 acres. Every modern home and eeqoness convenience. 
a if desired for University exams. Modern and Music 
cial feature. School Choral Society and Orchestra, “ae. Laundry, 
Gardening, etc. Most careful training. 
TRATFORD-ON-AVON.—The Firs. High-Class old- 
Established School for Girls. New and Extensive Premises. Large 
Gardens and Playing Fields. Excellent Modern Education. Highly Certi- 
ficated Staff. Home Comforts, Very reasonable fees.—Apply, HEAD- 
MISTBESS, 
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‘’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
S* Rt =n » Fn (For the Daughters of Clergy and Laity.) 


istress:; Miss MARGARET FLOOD, Classical Tripos, Camb. 
Heed Misteoms: ies M.A. Dublin, ; 








tion on modern lines. Preparation for Public Examina- 
Re bee Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Extensive 
—- chapel, sanatorium, Cy Hy — a — etc.; valuable 
ie $ Scholarships for daughters of Clergy. 
ny en ro Terms apply Head-Mistress, St. Elphin’s, Darley Dale, 
or the Secretary, Rev. Canon W. IS, The Rectory, Warrington. 


TIASTBURY HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON, 

The house is on vel soil, 400ft. above sea-level,in a beautiful Sotaict, 
neighbourhood of Harrow. The grounds of 27 acres are available for Go 
six.hole course), Tennis, Cricket, ockey, &c. Only resident pupils taken, 
i essors attend. Principal: Miss EDDES, 

4 CHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS- 
ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School, 
e garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, | 








nang ag games. tion for Uni Oxford an 
Cambridge Joint Board Examination iated Board, &c. Seven Resident 
Mistresses, including French and an; Visiting Masters,—Ilustrated 


incipal, Miss AGNES BOOTH, 
Gt FELIx SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
gea on the bracing Suffolk coast, 


ELIXSTOWE.—BRIERFIELD, Trimley, St. Mary. 

Principal: Miss M. K. HENSON, assisted by a highly qualified staff 

of resident mistresses. Healthy surroundings ; East Coast. Terms moderate. 
Modern languages a speciality. Apply for Prospectus to PRINCIPAL. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great vantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 
MYWHE BEEHIVE, BEXHILL.—* Good thorough work is 
being done in this School and good results obtained without ae 

and under happy, homelike conditions. The —_ receive individual attention, 
and they are carefully helped and encouraged according to their capacities and 
peeds.”"—Cambridge Examiner’s Report, 1911. 


Prospectus from the 














DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 

BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. 





) aan CESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 
Residential School for daughters of gentlepeople. Special attention to 
hanguages, drawing, painting, music, and physical culture. 
The College stands in its own grounds of 9 acres ; very healthy situation. 
Fees from 66 guineas per annum. = 
Tt IGHFIELD, MIDDLESEX. 


HENDON, 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 








Scholarship, available for 3 years, on application to Principals. 
__ Spring Term from January 2 to April 3. 


\IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
k “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entirecharge of Chil. 
dren with parentsabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
vea.—For Illus. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development. 


Qt: MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD. 
kK POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; 
extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &. Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, St, Andrews), 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 
Four Successes in the Cambridge Tripos Examination, 1911. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


UEENWO OD, EASTBOURN E.-— 
Principals : Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906. Large Playing-fields 
and Kirk, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket,Swimming. Summer Term begins May Ist. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 

iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin, Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 

Pupils res for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


BEAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 
Boarding School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss H, M. KELLETT, 
LL.A, Certificated Mistresses for all subjects. Gamesand Gymnastics under 
qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
Prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully-qualified Mistress 
of Method. Terms moderate, 
Boren EMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 
as _GIRLS, (Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) 

Healthily situated on high ground, Thorough Modern Education, Large staff 
ef Graduate Mistresses, Good playing felds. SwedishGymnasium. Well-equipped 
Domestic Science Department. For prospectus apply to Miss M. DAVIE. 

















ROW BOROUGH.—BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Beantiful and healthy situation; over 750 feet above sea-level. 
Thoroughly good education on modernlines, Special attention to development 
ef individual character. Only 22 pupils taken. For prospectus apply Miss A. 
BMELV ILL GREEN, Whincroft, Crowborough. 
EAFORD, SUSSEX.—Sunny Brae School. For girls 
and little boys. Grand position facing sea, Sound education, with every 
attention to health and comfort, Entire charge of Children whose parents are 
Principal, Miss WOODWARD, 


W ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls, Beautiful healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the twenty minutes 

tho "Wallasey High Scheol) For Prospectus apply te the SECRETARY ab 
the School. "Telephone: ‘Sal Lincurd. as epely 

ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Lady Principal, Miss HOVEY, B.A. (Lond.) 


T. LEONARD’S SCHOOL, ST. ANDREW’S, FIFE. 

The Council offer in July, 1912, TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of 

the value of £60 and £40 respectively, tenable for four years, at St. Leonard's 

School, by girls whose parents are unable to pay the full School fees. Preference 

will be given to daughters of professional men, or of Officers of H.M, Service, 
Particulars on application to the Head-Mistress of the School. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr, C, G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For tuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 























OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

President—Lord CHARLES RERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P, Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.B.G.8,, and Mrs, ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and cupenenees Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal ey Institute 
Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. The Course includes:—British and Swedish Educatio: and 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, &c, 
Diplomas and Gold Medals awarded to successful students, 

CRETARIAL TRAINING,—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
work have the egeieny of anges knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Correspondence, Book-keeping, English Literature, French and German. Refer- 
ences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon, Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
and v. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 











UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 
Gold Medalist R.H.S, Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
YSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, it Preserving.— Principal 
LILY HUGHES JONES, P.RALS. lst Class Certificates. See pectus. 
TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty éo™ 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND BEMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,” post fre. —B. BEASLEY, Dept. O, Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 
TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED.— 
Adults and boys taken in residence oras daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr, A, C, Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, 
London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 





——— == 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COOLLEGES. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, SCHOLARSHIPS. 
—FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) June 12th—I4th. Pre- 
ference for one (£20) to Sons of Kent Clergy. Preparation for Universities, Army, 
Civil Service, Engineering, Naval Clerks’ ips. &e, Newly -ousigned Laboratories, 
Excellent Health Record. Officers’ Training Corps. NIOR KING'S 
SCHOOL for Boys from 8-13.—Head-Master, Rev. C. RB. L, McDOWALL, M.A, 


OUTH LODGE SCHOOL, LOWESTOFT, 
Preparatory for the Public Schools and Osborne. 

Head. Master, Rev. W. RICHMOND PHILLIPS, M.A, 
SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED at Rugby, Marlborough, Haileybury, Cheltenham, 
Malvern, Oundle, Felsted, Lancing, nt, Weymouth. 

OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some Twelve Open Scholarships, 
open to Boys between 12 and 15, value from £75 downwards, will be 
awarded by Examination, beginning March 12th, 1912. Boys examined at 
Rossall and London.—Apply, The Bursar, Rossall, Fleetwood. 
| LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country, Scholarship Examina 
tion at Llandovery in September. 
Warden—Rev, W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A, 
AS TBOURNE COLLEGE, 
)_ President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8, 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships £60—£30, March 7—9. 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Examination, June 4th, 5th, and 6th. At least EIGHT ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £90 to £20, and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will 
be offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior 
or Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD Scholarship, 
value £35 perannum, with preference for boys born, educated, or residing 
in HEREFORDSHIRE. Also open to all, three ARMY Scholarships, two 
OLD CHELTONIAN Scholarships, one FRANCIS WYLLIE Scholarship. 
Some NOMINATIONS for SONS OF THE CLERGY, value £30 per 
annum, are open for next term.—Apply to the BURSAR, the College, 
Cheltenham. 


URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examinations for KING'S 

SCHOLARSHIPS (ranging in value from £20 to £50) will begin at 
9 a.m. on Tuesday, June 4th. Candidates to be under 15 on September 2ist, 
1912. Forms to be filled up and sent to the Cuarrer CLERK on or before 
May 23rd.—For further particulars apply to Rev. RB. D. BUDWORTH, Head 
Master, School House, Durham, 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examinations, 
On the lth, 12th, and 13th June, 1912.—Two Scholarships of £100 p.a., 
two of £80 p.a., one of £40 p.a., and not exceeding six Foundation Scholarships, 
entitling to exemption from payment of the Tuition Fee, will be offered for 
competition. For particulars apply to the Head-Master, School House, 
Tonbridge 
PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An Examination will be held 
on March 26th, 27th, and 28th, 1912, for at least SEVEN OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, viz.: Two of £70 per ann., about five varying in amount 
from £50 to £30 per ann., tenable at the School. Apply to the Head-Master, 
Rey, HARRY W, McKENZIE, by March 12th. 
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CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. ‘ome life, Medical care, and suitable education for 

boys subject to My Terms 30s, Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. AL. *McDOUGALL, The ' Colony, Alderley Edge. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School, He eB annually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. 4) new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
at a cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


St: BEES SCHOOL, CUMBERLAND. 


An Examination will be held on March 28, 29, to EIGHT SCHOL ——— 
reducing fees in some cases to £9 per ann. for board and tuition (two rese 
for natives of Cumberland and Westmoreland wherever resident) ; 
places on the Foundation, reducing fees to £40 7d annum, 
Apply, Rev. H. A, P. SAWYER, Head-Master. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
FOUNDED 1381 a.p, £7,000 RECENTLY SPENT ON BUILDINGS. 
‘Three or four leaving Scho ips to Universities annually. Preparation 
also for Army, Navy, Pochaness or Business Careers. ate Junior 
House. EXAM. FOR 4 ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN MAY, 


ELSTED SCHOOL—Some TEN SCHOLARSHIPS 
(£70—£20) and Four House Exhibitions will be offered for competition 
we Particulars from the Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, 























FOREIGN. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French — 
resident in the house for French classes, opeeenien, and chaperonage 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Traini: Only French 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house an unds in ch spoken 
~ meee Sei Bois, Badminton, riding, and  bemee end woes Bue du Docteur 
che, Paris. 


WITZERLAND.—GLION above Montreux (alt. 2,000ft.) 
UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. BIENSIS—Educational Establishment 

for the sons of gentlemen. Boys p d for Wool , Sandhurst, Student 
a —, = and other examinations. Modern Languages. Phonetic Cour- 
llus, pectuses and List of Successes from the Principal, NEVILLE 
BOSS, M, “tc (Cuntab. ), B.-és- L., Paris, late Royal Naval College, Osborne. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND — 
ENGLISH aman ag See of SCHOOL. Head-Master: T. H. — 
M.A. Oxford, Prepares for English Pu! Schoo! French and 
strong subjects. Bracing climate, Altitude 3,500 feet, 


RENCH FAMILY, very good class, would receive in 
their comfortable country house a few paying guests. Family > two 
sons). —_ Lye beautiful country, riding, excursions, etc. thy 
climate. Ter 250 francs monthly Po jusive. — for i... to 
Mr. JOUANNEAUX, Commanderie de Moulins, par Trois Moutier. 
(Vienne), France, 
ARIS.—A few Paying Guests received by a lady of wane 
family, widow of late Consul- Py ela M. Pradére _ in her 
ing flat near the Bois. Terms 250 to 300 r month, inclusive. 
Languages, Music, and Art arranged. a lent references in — ~y- re 
Paris. Address, 5 bis Avenue Philippe le Boucher, Neuilly, Paris. 























ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C.—An Entrance 
Examination will be held on March 27, For Prospectus and sch of 
Scholarships apply to the Secretary. 


A{CHOLARSHIY for little Boys of 10 and under. £50 per 
annum, Th nual Examination (involving test of physique and all- 

round Ley 4 will be held at The Red House School, Marston Moor, York, on 

J 1s a .m. (Trains 12.45 from York; 12,50 from Harrogate), Usual fee 
£100. EMPRERE, Radley and Oxford. 


maven TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 

-, East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by University Honours 

man, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Boys 16 to 18 preferred. Beautiful country, 

bracing climate, large grounds. University Examinations, French, German, 
Home life ; efficient eceviien. 


N EXAMINATION for SIX SCHOLARSHIPS and 
rt EXHIBITIONS, tenable at Oakham School, will be held on March 
Particulars from the Head-Master, School House, Oakham. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 

















Scholarships Examination March 12th, 
Particulars from Public Schools Year Boek or more fully from the Bursar, 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Very fine buildings 

in beautiful situation, 340ft. above sea, facing Dartmoor. Summer 

oliday Class abroad. TERM BEGAN JANUARY 18th. Head-Master, H. V. 
PLUM, M.A. (late House-Master at Epsom College). 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 

Languages, Natural Science, and Music’ SCHOLARSHIPS, May 1912, 

Ten or more open to com tition, value from £25 to £100 ayear. Alsca 

SCHOLARSHIP for A CANDIDATES. Particulars from THE 
SECRETARY, The College, Clifton, Bristol. 


ADLEY COLLEGE. 

TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, ing from £80 to £20 
in value, will be OFFERED for competition on July 4and5 next. Exhibitions 
for the Army class will be awarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, 
Radley College, Al Abingdon. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 
Aims at developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough educa- 
tion on modern lines from 6 years up ~ without break or undue 
pressure for Universities ond’ mm icrafts well taught. Bracing 
air, modern buildings.—Principal, J. H. LN. STEPHENSON, M.A, Oxon, 


ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys Prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Arrangements for sons of parents residing abroad, 
PRINCIPAL, A. C, B. ‘Lloyd, M.A, (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 
OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards 
Scholarship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of C 
Officers application should be made to the Heap-Masrsr, the Rev. F. 
. Lusuineton, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover, 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for N avy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities, TERM BEGAN THURSDAY, January 18th, 1912, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab. 
YIGGLESWICK SCHOOL.—Five Scholarships of the 
value of £50 and £30 will be offered in June next. For further 
particulars apply to the BURSAR, Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks, 


HERBORNE SCHOOL. 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, o to 
segs under 15 on A 1, will be held on July 16th and following 
Scho Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
8c ool House, Sherborne, Dorset, 


)OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the megel Navy as 

a profession for their sons can obtain (without c ‘ull particulars 

of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, See, the Bie 

master and Medical Branches, on application to se Gieve, Royal Naval 
Enquiry Agency, 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


ACKWARD, DELICATE, or “DIFFICULT” BOYS 


specially and individually trained. Hdleyand for ARMY, Universities, 
and all ec a Mr. W. D. Nixon ( ey and London University, son of 
the late Rev. T. ixon, of “ Preston House,” and formerly with the Rev. 
Dr. Williams, Summer Fields, Oxford). Only 4 received. Spring Fields, Esher. 















































GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. am my nia 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught, Open-air life for delicate boys, 





ARIS.—ETOILE.—French family receives a few paying 
guests to study French. Splendid situation. yay ey ighest 
references. Moderate terms. Mme. DEVOMEL, 4 Rue du Dém 


OULOGNE-SUR- MER — : ead ag phony COLLEGE 
(Boys).—Modern —~ Practical French: 
rofessional or commercial training —_ ” Sieinily delivered. Fees 
guineas per annum; — By for iy , or when sister attends Girls’ 
College.—Write for Illustrated Prospectus, M. "BARLET, Head- Master. 


RENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The widow of Pastor 

Lalot receives a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a pleasant 

home in Paris and to learn the French Language. Address, 61 Rue de 
Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, “Phi D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received.~ 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 

















SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 


DUCA TIO RR. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or r Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed iculars to 

essrs. GABBITAS, TH G and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch’ with the leading 
educational establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, w. 


SCHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 








BOYS and —. 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST ee ant and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be _— b aid mts in their selection by 


sending (free of c tuses and full iculars of 
reliable and highly a. establishments. en writing 
please state the age *, upil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be 


PATON’S LIST O "SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1911. 1,192 pp, 
red —_ 2s.; post-free, 2s.6d, 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, "Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central. 


QcHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable po will be supplied free of charge 
} dog ryt sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 

who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 

ments for boys and girls at home and ab: many of which they 

have personally inspected, 

158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 
‘JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 

74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Prece —— Head Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agenc a been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers te 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. 2 2to3 p.m, 
When possible special appointments should be arran, 











itrar—Miss aLice M. FOUNTAIN. 


OHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
D. — Prosp of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
pag information supplied to Parents —~ eth iw eo 
Please state pupils’ ages, Me - preferred, coyeent 
school fees desired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC GENCY, 
122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858. 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME—BOYS, 

GIRLS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL? Mrs. Hooper (a mother and 

sioneer—1884—of Continental Educational Tours, 13 Regent Street, London) 

ne gratis choice of Illustrated Prospectuses with expert advice. State — 
ages, fees limit, district preferred, Escorts provided. Entire charge unde’ 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, whe 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Assistan t Masters, 
Mistresses, Sovmneues, ntroduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. Poca: (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 
217 PICCADILLY, "Ww. Telephone: 1567 GERRaRp. 


vo INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of c charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus 
trated.—MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd,, 22 Craven Street, ‘Strand, wc. 
Telegraphic Address; ‘ Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 
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SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS, TYPEWRITING 
‘ YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
4h Oo oO R FRO M EGYP T General MS. 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words, 
BY Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials. 


CUNARD LINE, 





*“CARMANTIA,” “CARONIA” 
(20,000 Tons.) 
VILLEFRANCHE to ALEXANDRIA via NAPLES: 
March 6, March 16, 
ALEXANDRIA to LIVERPOOL, 
Via NAPLES, VILLEFRANCHE, and GIBRALTAR: 
March 11. March 21, 
Avply The CUNARD §S.S. CO., Ltd. and Reduced, 8 Water Street, Liver- 
[; 51 Bishopsgate, E.C.; 29/30 Cockspur Street, London, 8.W.; 2 bis Rue 
Beribe, Paris; Thos. Cook & Son, Cairo; Johnson’s Riviera Agency, Nice; and 
Kicola Ferolla, Naples. nce timed 
ANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
Union Castle Line Direct Service. 

SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (ENGLISH).—Beautiful gardens facing sea. 
Golf, tennis, croquet, &. English Church, English physician, and trained 
purse.—The Secretary, CANARY ISLANDS COMPANY (Ltd.), Finsbury 
Pavement House, E.C. ai ae - : a ees 

PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.— Gentlemen and Gentle- 
1 women—inclusive fees. Refs. exchgd. March 12: Italy, Rome, Florence, 
Venice, Naples, Easter Milan, April: North Italy, Lakeland, Assisi, Ravenna, 
éc. Later: Chateaux. Holland, Tyrol, Grand Russian Tour, Algeria. Accom- 
panied by MISS BISHOP, Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Road, 8.W. 





26 16s. 6d. SKI-ING, SKATING, TOBOGGANING, 
etc. Tours £6 16s. 6d.and upwards. 30 Hotels, 3,000 Beds. 
ALPINE SPORTS, Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
2 Cannon Street, E.C. 82 Strand, W.C. 84b Piccadilly, W. 





e214 14s—ROME TOUR. EXTENSIONS NAPLES, 
FLORENCE, VENICE, SPAIN, AND TANGIER TOUR, ALGERIAN 
AND TUNISIAN TOUR. 
Details: CONTINENTAL TRAVEL, LIMITED, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, N.W. a tp oP hol Santa OT eS ON tele Sit TN EY 
. R.M.S. “*DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 
°8 7s. — MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PIRAUS, 
CONSTANTINOPLE, RHODES, BEYROUT, HAIFA, JAFFA, 
PORT SAID, NAPLES, CAPRI, SORRENTO, MARSETLLES, 
£10 10s. RIVIERA, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, LISBON, 
Also extended Cruises PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, 
DALMATIA, MONTENEGRO, VENICE, 
The Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
end Electricity. Resident physician (M.D) 


"MISCELLANEOUS, 
AZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ltd., Printers, are prepared 


to undertake the production of newspapers, magazines, etc., and will 
submit prices and specimens upon application. A complete plant of Rotary 
and other rapid machinery available. If necessary could introduce part 
espital.—6 Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, E.C, 


O STAMP COLLECTORS.—Gentleman disposing of his 
fine general collection, strong in Australians, British Africans, West 
Indies, France, and other Europeaus and South Americans. Prices, one-third 
Gibbons or less, would send selections against references.—M., 57 Brook Green, 
London, W. 
ELSH MOUNTAIN WETHER MUTTON direct 
from Welsh Farm. Sides weighing 12 to 18 Ibs, each, 10d. per Ib. 
DRESSED CHICKENS, 6/6 to 7/6a couple. NEW-LAID EGGS and HONEY. 
Best quality only. All carriage paid. Further particulars, stamped Envelope. 
~BRANAS POULTRY FARM, Liandrillo, Merionethshire. 


ONEY FOR OLD TRINKETS.—Gold Jewellery, 
Watches, Chains, Rings, Trinkets, Silver Antiques, and Precious 
Stones bought for cash; best value sent for parcels, or offers made. Re- 
ferences, Capital & Counties Zank.—R. D. & J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Gold- 
smiths (Desk 43), Princes Strect, Ipswich. Established 1853. 


UTHOR AND EDITOR WITH LEISURE IS 

willing to undertake revising of Manuscripts, Correcting Proofs, write 
Biographies, History of Family Names or special articles on Art. Would 
lecture on Literature or Art, or give private tuition to Literary Aspirants. 
Address Box No. 534, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


NREEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 
EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &c., invited. Tel.: 3500 Gerrard. 
RTISTIC GARDEN TRELLIS, Seats, Sun-dials, Tubs, 
{A Garden Pottery, Gates of special designs; all kinds of Rustic and other 
Fencing. The FERNDEN FENCING CO,, Showrooms, 31, Tothill Street, 
Westminster. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value ehould apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made, ief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 
LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for di 1. Most liberal offers by the largest 
frm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146 Princes Street, 
Ipswich. _Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and Counties. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism. 
Excellent introductions given. — Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limite, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
—____——Cé tablished 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 
4,PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
Soeted and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Bil erienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening. 
iiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
8 Exchange Street East, Liverpool, 
































NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex, 
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APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THR 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC 
(ALBanyY Memoria), 
QUEEN'S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, 
Patron: H.M, Tue Krxe, 


Contributions towards the £11,000 required annually 
will be thankfully received. 
Those desiring to provide ANNUITIES for relatives or friends are asked ta 
send for particulars of the 
DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Treasurer: Tae Eant oy Hannowsy. Secretary: Goprrer H, Hamitrox, 


yeFst ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 








This Institution, as its name implics, is for the reception of INFANT 
CHILDREN, the orphans of persons once in prosperity. They are admitted 
at the very earliest age up to seven, and are clothed, maintained, and educated 
until 15 years old, 

The next election will take place in May. Apply to the Secretary for forms 
of nomination. 

IMMEDIATE AND INCREASED SUPPORT IS NEEDED. Annual 
Subscriptions for one vote at each election, 10s, 6d, Life Subscriptions for one 
vote at each election, £5 5s. 

JOHN HILL, Treasurer. 
Commr. HARRY C, MARTIN, B.N., Secretary and Supt. 

Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 
DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 


be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and tho Empire, and improve the mora! and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


£2 s. 4. 2644, 
Hon, Vice-Presidents ». 25 0 O| Members we = ae wwe 10 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidente o 5 0 Associates, with Literature 
Members 110 and Journal ... 056 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Colonel! W. Jv. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8S.W. 


DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Gout and Indigestion, 


—_ 


A pure Solution. 
For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





The “SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Ovrsipe Pacer (when available), Fourteen Gurygas, 








PREB.cccccccosecccoecooconevecnensencces £12 12 +0| NarrowColumn(ThirdofPage)£+ 4 0 
Half-Page (Colum) ............ 6 6 O| Half Narrow Columa ............ 220 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0/| Quarter Narrow Column ,,,,. 1 1 Q 


Column, two-thirds width of page, £3 8 0 


ComMPanies, 
GabiGe Bers cna £16 16 0| Inside Page ..,.......0000+ 
Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s, ; 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of uy 16s, an inch, 
Broad column following * Publications of the Week,” 15a, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms; net, 
1 WeLLixcTow Srreet, Stranp, Loxpom, 
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WOOD of EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Supplied in all sizes and dimensions. Retail 
direct from the Importers to the Consumer. 
Middle Profits Abolished. 


Sound and Reliable Quality. 


CREOSOTED ESTATE FENCING. 


GREENHOUSES, 
HORTICULTURAL JOINERY, 
GENERAL JOINERY WORK, 

WELL-SEASONED MATCHED BOARDS, 


FLOOR-BOARDS, 


a&c., always in Stock. 
PAINT, GLASS. 


The Company employ no travellers or agents, issue no 
expensive Catalogues with exaggerated statements and 
inflated illustration, or adopt any such means to sell their 
goods, but guarantee to exchange, free of all expense, any 
goods that do not meet with their customers’ approval. 
The advantage of this guarantee is obvious, so obvious 
it eliminates a customer’s risk, so obvious that it proves 
the bona fides of Tues Cuzar Woop Company, who have 
been established over a quarter of a century. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 





TH 


CHEAP WOOD COMPANY 
16 & 17 DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


Telephone: 
2889 LONDON WALL. 
14103 CENTRAL. 
110 NEW CROSS. 


Telegrams: 
**CHEAP WOOD, LONDON,” 





FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. 
Lowest Prices. 
Wm. SPRIGGS & C”' 


Dr. J. Collis a anti —— 
CHLORODYNE 


Acts like a Charm in DIARRHCGA and DYSENTERY. 


Cuts short all attacks of The only Palliative in 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
and PALPITATION. GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
Refuse imitations and insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne's 
Chlorodyne, The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 
Convincing Medical Testimony with each bottle, 
Of all Chemists, 1/14, 2/9, 4/6. 


The Most Valuable Medicine ever discovered. 


—_——_ 


TO-DAY. i: your baby is not thriving use the “ Allenburys” 

Foods. They develop firm flesh and bone and promote robust health 

and vigour. No digestive disturbance need be feared from the use 
of these pure milk and malted foods. 











MILK FOOD No.2. MALTED FOOD No. 3. 
From 6 months upwards, 


MILK FOOD No. 1. 
From birth to3 months, From 3 to 6 months, 


The * Aillenburys” Foods 


Pamphiet on Infant Feeding and Management Free. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 


ALLEN & DAWS’ 
EXTRA PIN MONEY 


is sent to all parts of the British Isles in exchange for Old Gold, 

Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls, Emeralds, Sapphires, &., Silver 

and Sheffield Plate, False Teeth, Platinum, Snuff Boxes, &c., 
also Duplicate Wedding Presents. 

Immediate cash sent or offer made. Goods returned if offer not accepted 
Why not send to-day to 
108 LONDON STREET, NORWICH. 

Established over Halt-a-Century. 














SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


THIS LIST HOLDS GOOD FOR 7 DAYS. 


Sold by Order of Trustee re ROLAND E. WILSON, In our 
Wine Merchant, Hastings and St. Leonard’s. opinion 
UNDER DEED OF ASSIGNMENT. it Our 
Price Cash Price 
Lot 1.—9 doz. bottles. per doz. per doz. 
1906 
CHATEAU LATOUR vin.'ctorct. 


Delightful Vintage Wine of this well-known growth, 





Lot 2.—10 doz. bots. 


FERREIRA’S CHOICE OLD PORT 


MARK 1887. 


Beautiful old Wine, which has been lying in 

Wood at the Bodega of the Successors of the late 

Donna Antonia Ferreira in Oporto, and was shipped 

by them to this country. (1/- er dozen allowance 
Lot is taken.) Corks sealed “1887.” 


Lot 3.—10 doz. bots. and 5 doz. half-bots. 


CHATEAU CITRAN, avensan. 


Excellent Dinner Claret with soft round flavour, and 


showing bottle age. (Half-bottles 9/9 per doz.) 


Lot 4.—5 dozen bots. 


EAST INDIA SHERRY. 


Mark “Reserve Solera, 1834." Soft, pleasant 
old Wine, bottled from the wood. 


Sold by Order of the Official Receiver re the Central- 
Verkaufs-Gesellschaft Deutscher Winzerverline, 
of Eltville, a/Rhine, in Liquidation. 
Lot 5.—6 cases each 12 bottles. 
3 cases each 24 half-botties. 


DEIDESHEIMER vintace. 


Soft, Old Still Hock, with pleasant flavour. (Half- 
bottles 17/6 per case 24.) 





Lot 6.—7 dozen bottles. 


BOUCHARD’S SUPERIOR BEAUNE 


Exceptionally nice Burgundy, shipped by this eminent 
Firm. It has good body, and will develop still 
further with age in bottle, 


Lot 7.—5 doz. bots. 


CHOICE OLD BANFF WHISKY. 


12 VEARS OLD. 
Soft Creamy Old Whisky, distilled from Scotch Barley, 
bearing Distillers’ labels. 


Lot 8.—6 doz. bots. and 4 doz. half-bots. 


DEINHARD’S BERNCASTEL. 


Pure Still Moselle from this well-known district, 
bottled in Messrs. Deinhard’s Cellars and i 
their well-known label, (32/6 per 24 half-bottles.) 


Lot 9.—4 cases each 12 bots. and 
2 do. do. 24 half-bots. 


HEIDSIECK 1904, TRES SEC. 


Delicate, Dry Champagne, with good bouquet. (Half- 
bottles 70/- per 24.) (5/- per case allowance if Lot is 
taken.) 


Sold by Order of the Rt. Hon. Earl of Abingdon, from 
the Wytham Abbey Cellars, Oxford. 
Lot 10.—3 doz. botties. 


OLD BROWN SHERRY. 


Soft, pleasant Wine, with nice aroma, 





Lot 11.—18 doz. half-bots. 
EXTRA 


DUMINY’S 1893 VINTAGE. “bax: 


Soft, Old Vintage Champagne, with pleasant flavour, 
being the finest quality Shipped by this Firm. 


Lot 12.—3 doz. bots. 
LABELLED 


LIQUEUR BRANDY,  ‘ses'vin: 


Soft flavoury Old Cognac, with pleasant aroma. (1/- 
per dozen allowance if Lot is taken.) 


Lot 13.—6 doz. bots. and 6 doz. half-bots. 


SPARKLING MOSELLE. 


Old Landed Wine, with pleasant bouquet and flavour. 
(Half-bottles 33/6 per 24.) 


az- 28/6 


co- 34/6 


2a- 16/6 


as- 29/6 


Per Case 


so- 19/6 


Per Doz, 


so- 20/6 


sy- 47/6 


36/- 29/6 


Per Case. 


65/- 


Per Doz. 


se 45/6 


Per Doz 


az. 29/6 


78/- 


102/- 


Per Doz, 


az- 29/6 


Bankers: London County & Westminster, Mincing Lane, E.C. 


CHARLES TUCKEY & CO., Ltd., 


3 MINCING LANE, LONDON, 


E.C. 
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The Cambridge University Press 


announces the issue of the new (1ith) edition of the 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
Cheap Fortnightly Parts: 


200 quarto pages, 307,200 words (coring ty.mare tan the number of words 


PRICE 
ONLY 


3\6 


bound in 
stout boards 


The Cambridge University Fress took over the copyright and undertook the publication of this new edition of the Encyclopaedia 


Eritannica as a means of affording the widest extension to the learning which that University prcmotes, 


It is in pursuance cf this 


idea that the Publishers have decided to issue it in cheap fortnightly parts, thus 


bringing within reach of the most medest income 


a great and costly work, which is of even more use to a poor man than to a rich. 


457 Interesting Articles In Part I. 


HE quality of its contents, and their variety, may be 
T judged from a glance at the list of contributors below. 
Descriptions of towns, countries, and natural features ; 
biographies, of monarchs, statesmen, painters, historians, 
divines, explorers, soldiers ; history ; animals and plants; physics ; 
ekemistry; electricity; medicine and surgery; astronomy; 
philosophy ; education; philology; music; architecture; ancient 
sites; law; business; Biblical criticism; church ceremonies; 
Euddhist scriptures ; legends; pastimes; subjects of every variety 
sre included in the 457 articles. And wherever the reader 
ranges—from Canon Cheyne’s analysis of the story of Adam to the 
details given by Mr. Edmund Owen on the subject of adenoids ; 
from the discussion by Dr. Chalmers Mitchell of the evidence 
concerning “spontaneous generation” to Professor Petrie’s 
description of the Egyptian city of Abydos, which dates from 
6,500 B.c.; from Sir Alfred Lyall’s biography of the late Amir to 
the account of Dr. Giles of the various forms assumed by the 
letter “A ”—he finds matter not easily to be surpassed in interest. 
But the variety and interest of Part I. may best be gathered from 
a glance at the names of some among those who have contributed 
articles to it :— 

Sir A. C. Lyall, formerly Lt.-Governor, N.W. Provinces; 
Austin Dobson, author of “ Eighteenth Century Vignettes”; 
Canon Cheyne, formerly Professor of Scripture, Oxford; Dr. 
Peter Giles, Master of Emmanuel College, Cambridge; W. M. 
Flinders Petrie, Professor of Egyptology, London; A. E. 
Shipley, Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge; A. F. Pollard, 
Professor of English History, London; A. J. Butler, Fellow and 
Bursar, Brasenose College, Oxford; D. G. Hogarth, Keeper of 
the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford; David Hannay, author of 
“Short History of Royal Navy”; Dom Butler, Abbot of Down- 
side; Edmund Gosse, Librarian of the House of Lords; E. A. 
Gardner, Professor of Archeology, London; Edmund Owen, 
Consulting Surgeon, St. Mary’s Hospital; F. C. Conybeare, 
author of “Myth, Magic, and Morals”; F. L. Griffith, Reader 
in Egyptology, Oxford; Sir F. Marzials, Accountant-General 
of the Army, 1898-1904; Count Gleichen, author of “ With 
the Mission to Menelik”; J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Professor of 
Spanish, Liverpool; J. G. Griffiths, former President Chartered 
Accountants ; J. H. Poynting, Professor of Physics, Birming ham ; 
J. H, Round, author of “Feudal England”; Dr. John Scott 
Keltie, Secretary, Royal Geographical Society; J. V. Bartlet, 
Professor of Church History, Mansfield College, Oxford; Dr. S. 0. 
Eppenstein, Member of Zeiss Laboratory, Jena; Dr. Chalmers 
Mitchell, Secretary, Zoological Society; R. A. S. Macalister, 
Director, Palestine Exploration Fund; S$. A. Cook, Lecturer in 
Hebrew, Caius College, Cambridge; T. W. Rhys Davids, Pro- 
feasor of Comparative Religion, Manchester; V. B. Lewes, Chief 
Superintendent Gas Examiner, London; W. Hibbert, Lecturer 
on Electro-Technology, Polytechnic; Ven. W. 0. Burrows, 
Archdeacon of Birmingham; W. Ridgeway, Professor of 
Archmology, Cambridge; and many others. 





Part I. is JUST OUT 


and readers of this Journal are 
advised to take advantage of this 
announcement and 


USE AT ONCE 


the coupon printed at the foot of this page, 
so that their orders (which will be dealt with in 1:otaticn 
as they are received) may come to hand as soon as 
possible. 

At the strikingly low price of 36 it is expected that 
the demand for Part I. will ke very great, with the 
possible result that the entire issue 


may be sold out at an early date. 


Delivery is free in the United Kingdom. Purchasers overseas pliase add Is, 
for carriage, This coupon, with the emownt duc, wey be Londed in ot any 
bookstall, newsvendcr’s or Lcoksi.cp, cr posted divect to the Pub ivices. In the 
latter case, purchasers may crclose cheques (the use of which Las wow lecome 
general even fer smalk amounts), or stamps, Yf more conreninut iLan poolal 
orders, 


The Cambridge University Press, 135 Fetter Lixe, 


London, E.C. 


I enclose 3/6. Please send me Part I. of the 


new Encyclopaedia Eritannica. (:34) 


‘ 


I also wish you to send me the evbsequeat pots 
fortnightly as they appear, cr unil I give noi‘.o 
to discontinue. 


BSirike out v( 
not required, r 


TENE. -.. . . ccnsecmotuavaveicieesbetences ceesnaspadmbnesyenisobsiegneseedienenenenaaunel ° 
PSE EE Se he ee ee en EERE NOE: ee ee ° 

This order is given cn the understanding that, should I at any time within 
12 months desire Immediate delivery of the complete ect of volumes, 
bound in any of the styles in which the work is issued, ] may upon return 


of the parts I have Lought, and irrespective of their condition, be credited 
with the amount paid for them, and complete my purchase of the whole 
work im small monthly iustalweuts. 
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THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Just Ready. 


A New Novel by G. K. Chesterton 


2s. net 


MANALIVE. 


2s. net 





ELEANOR. 


Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


7d, net 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. vVol.I. DICKENS. 6d, net 





Nelson’s New Dickens: 


SKETCHES BY BOZ (with the original illustrations). 


2s, net 





NELSON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


Vol. XXIII. 


1s. net. 





From School to Counting House 


AN EXPLANATION OF THE ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPLES OF DOUBLE-ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING. 


By W. D. CALLAWAY. Cloth, 4s, net. 





Home Nursing. sy Florence LEssELs 


MATHER. With Diagrams. 


Cloth, is, net. 


“ A useful manual of instruction for the public on a subject too little understood.” 
—JouRNAL oF THE Royat Sanitary INSTITUTE. 





On Sale at all Booksellers and Bookstalis. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Edinburgh, Dublin, Leeds, Manchester, Paris, Leipzig, and New York. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 2er Dosen. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be foundequalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 

bottle. On comparison it will be 

found very superior to wine 

usually sold at higher prices. 

The appreciation this wine meets 

with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 

ing number of customers it pro- 

cures us in London and the 

Provinces gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
* Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
‘aid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots. 
rial orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 

daret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


THE BELLMAN 


An illustrated 


WEEKLY 


which presents the 


TRUE AMERICAN 


point of view. 











Sample copy free. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A. 
London Office: 5 CATHERINE COURT, 





Writing upon cocoa ‘*‘ THE LANCET” described 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


as “ GENUINE COCOA.” 
The late Sir Andrew Clark, during a Lecture 
to Students, urged upon them to always 
give their patients 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


WHY? 

Because it is guaranteed pure and the finest 
beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCH, and upon 
RETIRING TO REST. 

All Grocers and stores, HOME, INDIA, and 
COLONIES. 





H. SCHWEITZER & CoO., Ltd., 
143 York Road, London, N. 





THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contaius hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom, 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain, 
New Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that Tae LeapensaLi 
Press Ltp. cannot be responsible for the loss 
of MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR LIBRARY USE. 


SEA AND SUN TOURS 


TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL 
AND CANARY ISLANDS BY ; 
PACIFIC LINE eo ee tame antic 
ORAVIA (5,374 tons), March 7, 
Handbook on Application. 
R.M.S.P. Co.,18, Moorgate Street,E.C.,and 
32, Cockspur Street, 8.W., London. 
P.S.N.C., 31-33, James Street, Liverpool. 











WERNER LAURIE’S LIST. 


ALONE IN WEST 
AFRICA. 


By MARY GAUNT, 
Author of “‘ The Uncounted Cost.” 


Third Edition. 15s. net. 


“‘ The Author recounts her experiences of travel 
up the Gambia, through Gioume tase, Liberia, the 
Guinea Coast, French West Africa, the Gold Coast, 
German West Africa, ti, and so forth. She 
writes with much charm and displays to great 
advantage her keen observation and common 
sense,’’—Athenzum, 


WOMAN AND CRIME. 


By H. L. ADAM. 
Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


The work gives a detailed account of the true 
a played by women in the crime of the world, 

e material is first hand, and includes many 
actual cases which the author personally investiga- 
ted or was present at the trials. The author has 
had the assistance of Sir Edward Henry, Sir Mel. 
ville MacNaghten, and Superintendent Frank 
Froest, of the Metropolitan Police. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


By Dr. MAX HERZ. 
Demy 8vo, with 81 Illustrations and a Map, 
12s. 6d. net. 


New Zealand is to most people still what it was 
to the learned world of geographers before the 
arrival of Cook on its fair shores—just a line on the 
map. To turn this line into a picture full of buoy. 
ant life is the intention of this book. It gives New 
Zealand seen through the glasses of a surgeon who 
lived and worked for many years in “God's own 
Country.” 




















GREAT LOVE 
STORIES OF 
THE THEATRE. 


By CHARLES W. COLLINS. 
Fully Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 


HOUSE DECORATION SERIES. 
Vol. II. 


CHIMNEY PIECES 
AND INGLENOOKS. 


By GUY CADOGAN ROTHERY. 
Illustrated, 6s. net. 


TWO NEW ART BOOKS. 


THE CLASSIC POINT 


OF VIEW: A Critical 
Study of Paintings. 


By KENYON COX. 
$2 Illustrations, 6s. net. 








THE MIDSUMMER 
OF ITALIAN ART. a 


Comprehensive Account 
of the Great Italian Pain- 


ters. 
By F. P. STEARNS. 


83 Illustrations, 6s. net. 


STORIES IN GREY. 6s. 


BARRY PAIN. 


KENNEDY SQUARE. 6s. 


F. HOPKINSON SMITH, 


AN ENEMY TO SOCIETY. 


6s. 
G. B, HOWARD. 
TORCHY. 6s. 
SEWELL FORD. 
A GIVER IN SECRET. 


2s. net. 
THOMAS COBB. 


IN A COTTAGE HOSPITAL 


Qs. net. 
G. TRELAWNEY. 





WERNER LAURIE, CLIFFORD’S INN, LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 
Ruins of Desert Cathay. 


Personal Narrative of Explorations in Central Asia 
and Westernmost China. 


By M. AUREL STEIN. 


With numerous Illustrations, Colour Plates, Panoramas, and 
Maps from Original Surveys. 2vols. Royal 8vo. 42s. net. 
Txe Dany TeLEGraru.— A work which no reader with a love for travel can 


fail to find fascinating ; a work, indeed, that deserves to take a place among the 
classics in this branch of literature.” 





The True Temper of Empire, 
with Corollary Essays. By Sir CHARLES BRUCE, 
G.C.M.G., late Governor of Mauritius, of the Windward 
Islands, &c. Author of “The Broad Stone of Empire.” 8vo. 


5s. net. 
Tur Scorsman.—“* A book that should be read with profit by all readers 
gnterested to have clear views of the nature and trend of Imperialism asa force 


+n living politics.” 


A History of the British Consti- 
tution. By Rev. J. HOWARD B. MASTERMAN. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


An Introduction to the Study of 
PRICES, with Special Reference to the 
History of the 19th Century. By WALTER T. 
LAYTON, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 


National Insurance. sy «a. s. comyns 
CARR, W. H. STUART GARNETT, Barristers-at-Law, and 
J. H. TAYLOR, M.A., M.B., Member of the Council of the 
British Medical Association, With a Preface by the Rt. Hon. 
D. LLOYD GEORGE, M.P. 8vo. 6s. net. 


SECOND EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


The Distribution of Income. Being 
a study of what the National Wealth is and of how it is 
distributed according to economic worth. By WILLIAM 
SMART, M.A., D.Phil, LL.D. Second Edition, thoroughly 
revised. Extra crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Tut Economic Review.—‘‘ A book which is not only eminently worth 


—- but eminently readable; it has something of the fascination of a 
novel,”’ 





The Outdoor Life in Greek and 
Roman Poets and Kindred 


Studies. ny the counrmss EVELYN MAR. 
TINENGO-CESARESCO, Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Times.—The book is delightfully blended of literary lore and living 
experience,” 

Tur ATHENRUM.— We hail with pleasure another charming volume from 
the Countess Martinengo-Cesaresco. Living much in Southern Europe and 
full of sympathy for the life of the simple and the poor, she has struck on the 
so idea of studying what may be called the non-classical side of classical 

CampBripcr Review.— One of the pleasantest collections of essays on 
antiquity that we have seen for some time, full of interest for the general 
reader and not less attractive to the student of the classics.” 

Dairy Mait.—“ A series of vivid reconstructions that fuse most subtly the 
elassical and the modern spirit.” 


The Political Economy of Art: 
Unto This Last—Sesame and Lilies—The 
Crown of Wild Olive. By JOHN RUSKIN. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net, [Library of English Classics. 

e*. Other volumes of the Series can be had in uniform binding with this vol. 





Outlines of Liberal Judaism for 
the use of Parents and Teachers. By 
CLAUDE G. MONTEFIORE. 2s. 6d. net. 





Crown 8vo. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 








SKEFFINGTON’S LIST. 


By A. HAMILTON GIBBS. With a Preface by Cosmo HamiiTon 
JUST OUT. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. Gd. net. 


THE COMPLEAT OXFORD MAN. 


This delightful book cannot fail to se all who are interested in Oxford 
Amon r the many contents are:—A "s Wine, The Strangers’ Debate. 
Trial hts, The Lecture, The Gentle Art of Ragging, The Torpids, Goine, 
Down, The Boat Race, The Landlady, In to Divvers, The Scout, The 
Rowing Man, The Poor Man, The Blood, The Slacker, The Hooligan, Corn- 
stalking, The Sheep and the Goats, The Last Night, etc. 

* a oe in England but will feel lifted up by the veracious pictures 
we owe to Mr. Gibbs’ vivid penmanship.”—Morning Post. 

“There is virility of expression and a dramatic instinct which make the 
book thoroughly readable.” —Oxjord Times. 

“To University men the pictures Mr. Gibbs has painted will be a source of 
great enjoyment and delight."—Glasgow Herald. 

“A very well written book it is, Mr. Gibbs is clearly a great authority as to 
the river and the ring. He is a young man with a literary future before 
him.’’—Guardian, 

“ A series of bright and amusing sketches in the life of an Oxford man, Its 
charm is that it has been written by one who knows Oxford life.” —Standard, 

“* Oxford men will read it for the local colour. Cambridge men will read it 
+ nee they enjoy that kind of book immensely,”"—Oxford and Cambridge 

‘agazine. 


THIS DAY. By the Rev. W. P. ROBERTSON. Prico 
3s. 6d. net. 


IMMORTALITY AND LIFE ETERNAL. 


A Study in the Christian Contribution to a Universal Hope. 
By the Rev. VIVIAN R. LENNARD, M.A., Rector of Lower 
Heyford. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


WOMAN: HER POWER, INFLUENCE, ann MISSION. 


Woman and Her Work, as Wife—Mother and Daughter, Her Parental 
Influence—Jewish Heroines—and many other subjects of the highest interest... 
It will meet the widely felt want of really interesting Addresses for Women 


~ By JAMES K. SWINBURNE. THIS DAY. Price 2s. net. 
BENEATH THE CLOAK OF ENGLAND’S 
RESPECTABILITY. 


Among the Contents of this remarkable book are :—The Mormon Monster— 
The Opium Ogre—The Betting Bane—The Drink Demou—The White Slave 
Scandal—A Summons to Service. 

This book treats of some of the evils which are now rampant in our midst, 
and will cause amazement and sorrow to those not accustomed to the deceit 
and hypocrisy of modern life. 


Two Books by G M. FORDE. JUST OUT. Cloth. Price 
2s. Gd. net. With Preface by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Tatsor, Bishop 
of Winchester. 


MISSIONARY ADVENTURES. 


A Simple History of the S.P.G., with five Illustrations. A book of absorbin 
interest to all who are in any way interested in Missionary work, It is trimful 
of authentic adventures and anecdotes. 

“* Very few books on Missionary enterprise will be more popular than this 
most entertaining work. We hope to hear that it has found its way into every 
parish in the land.””—Church Times, 


Thirteenth Thousand. Price 2s. 6d. 


A GOODLY HERITAGE. 


The Very Simplest History of our Church that has yet been written. 

It tells in bright and stirring words the doings of our martyrs and heroes in 
all ages. There is not a dry page in it from beginning to end. 

DR. TALBOT (Bishop of Winchester) writes :—*‘‘ Miss Forde’s book on 
Church History has been carefully examined for me, and I desire heartily to 
recommend it as likely to be of real service in cultivating an intelligent know- 
ledge of Church History.” 

The late Canon BENHAM wrote :—“I delight in this book, and thank the 
author for it, for indeed I do not know another work which is so likely to win 
the attention of the young, or to give them a true notion of what the Catholic 
Church is.” 


By the Rev. S. BARING-GOULD. Price 3s. 6d. net. 
SILVER STORE. 


Collected from Medieval, Christian, and Jewish Mines, A new and cheaper 
edition (the fifth) of these most successful poems, which include many so popular 
with reciters, ¢.g., ‘‘The Building of St. Sophia,” ‘‘The Little Scholar,” 
** Bishop Benno and the Frogs,” “‘ The Olive Tree,”’ etc.,, etc, 




















By Mrs. K. M. BARROW, Wife of the Rev. J. G. Barrow, 
Missionary in Tristan da Cunha, Price 7s. 6d. net. Fully 
Illustrated, with 36 original photographs. 


THREE YEARS IN TRISTAN DA CUNHA. 


This most interesting book describes in vivid and picturesque Innguage the 
island itself, its inhabitants, the occupations, industries, etc., and is illustrated 
with more than 30 photographs of both places and people. 


By JIM’S WIFE (Mrs. Nugent Jackson). Crown 8v0, “Cloth, 
Price 2s. 6d. 


MORE CORDON LEAGUE BALLADS. 
Dedicated by special permission to the BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Fourteenth Thousand, Crown 8vo, Cloth. Price 2e. 6d. 
GORDON LEAGUE BALLADS. (First Series.) This Series includes 

** Harry,” as recited with such remarkable success by Mrs. Kendal; also 
“Mother,” and that most pathetic and striking Ballad, ‘‘ The Doctor's 
Fee,”’ recited by the late Canon Fleming, together with 13 other Ballads, 
Seventh Thousand. Crown 8vo, Cloth. Price 2e. 6d. 
GORDON LEAGUE BALLADS. (Second Series.) Among the Ballads in 
this Second Series may be mentioned :—‘*How Harry won the \/ nee] 
tory” 








Cross ’’—* In Flower Alley ”—‘ Beachy Head: A True Coastg 
—* Shot on Patrol,” and 12 other Ballads, 

“We pity any one who could read such veritable transcripts from life, ag 
*Out of Work,’ ‘Lissy,’ or ‘The Doctor's Fee,’ without responsive emotion. 
The book is beautiful in its appeal to the common heart, and it shows how one 
class may reach and inspire another, It deserves to be widely known.” 

—The Standard, 


SKEFFINGTON & SON, 34 Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 


A POLISH EXILE WITH 
NAPOLEON 


Embodying the letters of Captain Piontkowski 
to General Sir Robert Wilson, and many Docu- 
ments from the Lowe Papers, the Colonial 
Office Records, the Wilson Manuscripts, the 
Capel Lofft Correspondence, and the French 
and Genevese Archives, hitherto unpublished. 


By G. L. DE ST. M. WATSON. 


Demy 8vo. 4 Photogravures. 
12s. 6d. net; post free, 12s. 11d. 


Lorp Rosgssry, in his “ Last Phase,” refers to Piontkowski as a 
figure of mystery which requires elucidation. Mr. Watson’s re- 
searches enable him to give a very full account of Piontkowski’s 
remarkable career, and of his association with Napoleon. The 
volume is an indispensable item in Napoleonic literature. 


MOTOR BODIES AND CHASSIS. 


A Handbook for the Owner, Student, and Maker. 
Illustrated, 6s. net; post free, 6s. 5d. 


By H. J. BUTLER, with a Foreword by Lord MONTAGU, 
Editor of The Car Illustrated. 
Deals in a lucid way with the construction of the entire car, body- 
work as well as mechanism. 


| FICTION. 


THE SAD SHEPHERD. 
Van Dyke. 


Feap. 8vo, Frontispiece, 28, net ; post free, 2s. 3d. 
A story of our Lord which treats of “Love” in much the same 
way that the author’s “Other Wise Man” treated of “ Worship.” 
A charming Easter booklet. 


RIDERS OF THE PURPLE SAGE. ... 


By ZANE GREY, Author of “ The Heritage of the Desert.” 
A healthy, vigorous romance of the wild open-air life on the 
Utah borders. It abounds with thrilling incident, while the love 
story is fresh and engrossing. 


HEART AND GHART. 6s. 


By M. 8. GERRY, Author of “The Toy Shop.” Illustrated. 
A romance of the hospital nurse. It shows life as the medical 
profession sees it, and is full of humour and tenderness of a new 
and delightful order. 


JENNIE GERHARDT. [3rd Impression.] 6s. 


By THEODORE DRESIER, Author of “ Sister Carrie.” 
* Akin to Mr. mise ‘Tess’... Vital, clear cut, aud essentially interest- 
ing.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
**T have read few finer things than this for many years.’’—T. P. O'Connor, 


CAVANAGH OF KULTANN. 


By JOAN SUTHERLAND. [2nd Impression.] 6s. 
*‘ Stands in the forefront of this season’s novels.""—Field, 


THE IRON WOMAN. 


[6th Impression.] Illustrated. 6s. 


By MARGARET DELAND, Author of “ Helena Ritchie.” 


“Elizabeth is among the most delightful heroines in fiction. She is adorable 
in spite of all.”"—Evening Standard, 


H A R Pp E R . Ss MARCH NUMBER. 


MAN'S SEVEN SENSES Dr. Ed. A. Ayres, A.M., M.D. 
MARK TWAIN’S MEETING WITH ARTEMUS WARD 
A. Bigelow Paine 

MOUNTAIN CLIMBING IN PERU Prof. H. Bingham 
THE STREET CALLED STRAIGHT. A Novel. Part III. 

By the Author of “ The Inner Shrine” 
Contributions by Alice Brown, W. D. Howells, Mrs. H. G. Wells, 

Margaret Cameron, &c. 

Seven Complete Stories. Sixty Illustrations. 











Henry 











HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. { 


SECOND EDITION 43 NOW READY. 


MR. E. TEMPLE THURSTON’S 
NEW BOOK, 


THIRTEEN 


By the Author of “The City of Beautiful Nonsense,” 


“A charming baker’s dozen.”—Morning Leader, 

“In the author’s happiest vein.” —Athenewm. 

“ Prettily sentimental, prettily pathetic, prettily humorous.” 
—Daily Ezpress. 





SOME IMPORTANT NEW WORKS IN 
GENERAL LITERATURE, 


SPORT IN VANCOUVER AND 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 


By SIR JOHN ROGERS, K.C.M.G., D.S:0., F.R.G.S. 
Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“Sir John has written exactly the kind of book which practical sportsmesa 
appreciate ... he tells his experiences both of angling and hunting in a» 
pithy, explicit, direct manner, and contrives, without waste of words, to be 
interesting.’’—Standard. 

“ A most fascinating book.”—Dundee Courier, 


THE ANNALS OF THE STRAND 


By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, 
Author of “The History of the Squares of London,” &c. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


** A full and entertaining history.” —Observer. 
“ Extremely interesting.’’—Evening Standard, 


FRANZ LISZT 


By JAMES HUNEKER. Fully Illustrated. 
7s. 6d. net. 








Fully 





Crown 8vo. 





Ready on February 27. 


FINLAND, The Land of a Thousand Lakes 


By ERNEST YOUNG, Author of “The Kingdom of the Yellow 
Robe.” Very Fully Iilustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 








Ready on February 27. 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 
By Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL, M.A. New Edition. 2s. net, 

AND OTHER 


BRETON STUDIES. 


THE NIGHT OF FIRES 


By ANATOLE LE BRAZ, 
Author of “The Land of Pardons.” Translated by FRANCES M. 
GOSTLING. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


“Wonderful impressions of Brittany . . . both literature and folk-lore, and 
entirely charming in either aspect.""—Morning Leader, 
«Full of spiritual interpretation.”"—Daily Telegraph. 











FOR YOUR LIBRARY LIST. 


THE CURE : A Psychologic Farce. 
By DESMOND COKE 
“A pudding full of plums,”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 
“ A cure for a fit of the blues.’"—T.P.’s Weekly, 
**A delicious little comedy.’’—Observer. 
“ A joyous fantasy.’’—Spectator. 
FOR THE DEFENCE: 4 Brier ron LADY CAROL 
(Second Edition Printing.) 
«‘ Among the books that have come my way I give first place to ‘For the 
Defence,’ ’’—Dundee Advertiser. 
THE TRIPLE CROWN. by ROSE SCHUSTER 
(Second Edition.) 


«A remarkable achievement.”’—Globe. 


THE KING’S LUCK. 


“A thrilling romance,’’—Scotsman, 


THE TWINS OF SUFFERING CREEK. 
By RIDGWELL CULLUM, Author of “The Watchers of 
the Plains,” &c. Ready on February 27. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


By W. M. O’KANE. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
A STUDY OF THE ENCLISH VILLACE OF TO-DAY. 


Change in the Village 
By GEORGE BOURNE. 


Author of “The Bettesworth Book”; “Memoirs of a Surrey 
Labourer.” Crown 8vo, 5s.net. Postage 4d. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ CENSORED PLAY, 
The Secret Woman 


Cloth, 2s. net ; paper, 1s. 6d. net; postage, 3d. Just published. 




















Mr. HEINEMANN’S 
Important New Books 


The Prohibited Play. 
THE NEXT RELIGION. 


ZANGWILL. 2s. 6d. net. 


“ Written in the author’s most virile and trenchant aye, with unrelenting 
directness. ... There is a good deal of power in the work and the satire is 
pitiless. ... The work will repay reading, and compel study.”—Dai’y News. 


THE WAR GOD. _ By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 
Small demy 8vo. 28. 6d. net. 


“Mr, —~ will isa man of genius. He has put on the stage a play which 
a in its grimmest form. ... The play is big with the —_ 





By ISRAEL 














JOHN CALSWORTHY’S NEW PLAY, 


The Pigeon 


Cloth, 2s. net; paper, 1s. 6d. net; postage, 3d. 


Three Glever Novels by New Writers. 


Duckworth & Co. have pleasure in 
introducing three new novelists. 


Janet Dodge 
Arthur H. Holmes 
A. B. Le Sage 


“Messrs. Duckworth & Co. have a flair for discoverin 


talent. When they publish a novel by a new writer a 
ee — 8 ro. TT <= ame eee 


reader knows it will be a‘ serious’ work.” 


—MANcHESTER GUARDIAN. 
TONY UNREGENERATE 


By Janet Dodge 
A novel of Italy, Art, and Music. 


TWINKLE By Arthur H. Holmes 


A thoughtful novel of English country life. 


INTHE WEST WIND By A.B. Le Sage 


A Cornish Story. “A remarkable first novel.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


























At all Libraries and Bookstalls, Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 





JOHN TRAVERS’ NEW NOVEL, 
In the World of Bewilderment 


An Anglo-Indian Tale. By the Author of “Sahib Log.” 
Crown 8yo. 6s. 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS'S NEW BOOK, 
The Man Who Could Not Lose 


Five Stories. By the Author of “Soldiers of Fortune.” 
Crown S8vo. 6s. 











WILLIAM SCOTT PALMER’S NEW ROCK, 
From the Forest 


By the Author of “ Pilgrim Man.” 


This is the latest addition to th at notable series of thoughtful 

volumes, “The Roadmender Series”; books of mystical tende ney, 
expressing a deep feeling for nature and the value of simplicity in 
living. F’eap 8vo, with decorative end papers. Cloth gilt, 
2s. 6d. net. Postage, 3d. 





A BOOK FOR WAYFARERS. 
Vagrom Men 


By A. T. STORY. 


Just published. A new volume in the very popular “Road- 
mender Series” uniform with the above. F'cap 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
Postage, 3d. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 











of mations, :.+ No play of our time cuts deeper into the flesh of realit 
A great play.”—Jas, Dove as. - 
a aie piece of Art.”—Wm. ArcuEr, 


IN FRANCE. dited by Dr. JULIUS BAUM. With 
226 Full-page Plates. 4to. 25s. net. 

“A glance through the of this volume would tell more about the 
essential differences between French and English Romanesque than could be 
gleaned from a very considerable amount of reading. The illustrations of 
sculpture are particularly interesting and instructive.’ "—Scotsman. 


BAROQUE ARCHITECTURE AND 
SCULPTURE IN ITALY. Edited by CORKADO 
RICCI. With 274 full-page Plates, 4to. 25s, net. 


“ Students of architecture who wish to learn what the Baroque means at its 
best, and in some cases at its worst, will be able to learn almost all they need 
from this most excellent book.””—Sc otsman, 


A NEW LOGIC. By cus. MERCIER, MD, 
F.R.C.P., &c. Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 
“Skill in arrangement, scientific precision in argument, clearness of thought 
and style constitute a book of real fascination. Those who usually avoid this 


subject will find real zest in studying it under Dr. Mercier’s guidance.” 
—Shefield Daily Telegraph. 


= og would be safe to prophesy a great and lasting success for ‘A New 
. There is no gainsaying its claim to freshness, and its originality might 
challenge comparison with that of John Stuart Mill himself.”"— Sunday Time 


THE MODERN PARISIENNE. 
By OCTAVE UZANNE. Introduction by Baroness Von 


Hutrsen. Demy 8vo. Gs. net. 
“ An arresting and significant study.” — Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ A remarkable book . . . precise in statement and clear in style.’ 


J. PIERPONT MORGAN. 











Cor _— Life. 








His Life Story. 


By CARL HOVEY. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“As art connoisseur, as benefactor, as master organizer, Mr. Morgan lives 
convincingly in these pages.’’—Daily News. 

“The picture of the great financier, clean cut, unequivocal.. . . Mr, 


Morgan the banker, the man of affairs —the various stages of his business 
career, traced with dramatic instinct.’ "—Times. 


MOVING PICTURES. 


By F. A. TALBOT. 


With 96 pp. of Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 
“Just the book for those who are interested and amused by the moving 
picture and wish to know something of its history and to learn how it is 


made.”’—Morning Post. 
BBisw: .. comprehensive exposition « of | a fascinating subject.’’—Westmin 


ON THE ART OF THE THEATRE. 


er Ga 


By E. GORDON CRAIG. Mlustrated. 6s. net. 
“Mr. Craig cannot be read without respect and pleasure; he is such an 
enthusiast for the theatre, so full of ideas, so charmingly provoking.”"— 


Eveni ng Standard, 


THE PLAYS OF W. S. MAUGHAM. 











Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, 1s. 6d. (1) LADY FREDERIC K. 
(2) JACK STRAW. (3) A MAN OF HONOUR. 
** All three are well worth reading in book form, and the last two contain a 
good deal of humour as well as clever character drawing.’’—Queen. 

«They have the comprehensive grip, charactcristic of a write or who is equally 
at home | in fiction and in évema, and make excellent reading.’”’—Glasgow Hevald, 
NEW AND RECENT. NOVELS 
Crown 8vo. 6. each. 


GILBERT CANNAN 


LITTLE BROTHER 
ESTHER Aanes E. Jacoms 
THE ADJUSTMENT MARGUERITE Bryant 
MARJORIE STEVENS V. TaupMan-GoLpis 
HE WHO PASSED (‘Io M.L.G.) Anon 
THE PRISON WITHOUT A WALL 


Rater Srravus 


MAIDS’ MONEY Mrs. H. Dupenry 
The REWARD of VIRTUE end Imp.) Amber Reeves 
A LIKELY STORY. Wa. pe MoaGan 
THE PILGRIM KAMANITA Kart GseLieruP 
THE DOP DOCTOR (12th Imp.) Richarp Denan 


wM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W. c. 
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Macmillan’s New Books 
NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER. 


Hieronymus Rides: EPIsoDEs IN THE 
LIFE OF A KNIGHT AND JESTER AT THE COURT 
OF MAXIMILIAN, KING OF THE ROMANS. By ANNA 


COLEMAN LADD. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 

Morsixne@ Post.—‘' The episodes related in this remarkable book keep the 
reader engrossed from first page to last, for they are so cleverly conceived and 
are told with such an appearance of truth that it is difficult to realize that they 
do not form a record of the career of an historical character.” 


The Victories of Olivia and other 
Stories. By EVELYN SHARP, Author of “The 
Youngest Girl in the School,” &c. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

NEW TWO-SHILLING EDITION OF 


Maurice Hewlett’s Novels. 
With Frontispieces. In cloth binding. Crown 8vo. 2s. net 
each, Two volumes issued monthly. 

1. THE FOREST LOVERS. 2. THE QUEEN’S QUAIR. 


Formal Logic: a Scientific and 
Social Problem. By F.C. 8S. SCHILLER, M.A., D.Sc., 
Author of “Humanism: Philosophical Essays ” and “ Studies 
in Humanism.” 8vo. 10s. net. 


The Principle of Individuality 
and Value. THE GIFFORD LECTURES for 1911, 
delivered in Edinburgh University. By BERNARD 
BOSANQUET, LL.D., D.C.L. 8vo. 10s. net. 


Giascow Heratp.—“ We await with keen interest the second course, in 
which Mr. Bosanquet promises to apply the principles which he here so 
brilliantly unfolds to human value and destiny.”” 


A Critical Exposition of Berg- 
son’s Philosophy. By J. MKELLAR STEWART, 
B.A., D.Ph. Extra crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., LONDON. 


= 























A NEW AND INTERESTING 
BOOK ON OLD LONDON. 


“The HISTORY of GARRARD S 


Crown Jewellers, 
1721-1911. 





A narrative of the artistic achievements of 
the House of Garrard during many genera- 
tions, with an interesting account of the 
two great thoroughfares which are asso- 
ciated with it, viz., the Haymarket and 
Albemarle Street, the history of which 
has never before been fully written. 


“ TheH ISTORYof GARRARD S” 


is a superb volume with nearly 40 Full-page 
Illustrations and four Photogravures. Just 
published, Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 








Of all Booksellers, or the Publishers, 


STANLEY PAUL & CO., 31 Essex St., W.C, 


OOKS WANTED.—Kipling’s Works, 26 Volumes; 

Stevenson’s Works; Charles’ Book of Enoch; Browning’s Works, 

17 Volumes; Burton’s Arabian Nights; Lever, Dickens, Thackeray, &c., 

monthly paper numbers. Handley Cross, Romford’s Hounds, &c. ts of 

Standard Authors, Sporting Books, &. Highest Prices given, HECTOR’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 








HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 
We can design and engrave a bookplate to incorporate your own ideas, crest, 
motto, etc. Artistic and original work, from 17s. 6d. Marvellous value, 
~ecimens sent free, Henry G. Ward, 49 Gt, Portland Street, London, W,, 








MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


Scottish Provident Institution. 


SPECIAL ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE CLASS. 


Bonus at last Division (1908) 35s.%, with intermediate 


additions at same rate on sum assured and existing Bonuses, 


Head Office: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
London: 3 LOMBARD ST., E.C. West End: 17 PALL MALL, S.w. 





LOVE & LURE & LAUGHTER 


WINGS 
OF 
DESIRE 


New Novel. 
By M. P. WILLCOCKS 


Author of “ The Wingless Victory,” etc. 6s. 
[Wednesday nest. 





JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VICO STREET, W. 





Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 


(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Londosa. 
QUEEN’S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, W. 
(Sole Lessees, Messrs. Chappell & Co., Ltd.) 


Mrs. ANNIE BESANT 


(President of the Theosophical Society) 

Will lecture on SUNDAY MORNINGS, 11.30 am 
Subject: THE PATH TO INITIATION. 
March 3. The Man of the World: his first steps. 

» 10. Secking the Master. 

» 17. Finding the Master. 

» 24 The Christ-Life. 

» 31. The Christ Triumphant, and the Work 
of the Hierarchy. 


Seats—Numbered and Reserved—5s., 3s., 2s. Admission—1s. and 6d., and Free. 
Al opplientions for Tickets must be accompanied by stamped and addressed 
envelope. 
Apply to the Theosophical Publishing Society, 161 New Bond Street, W. ; 
The Theosophical Society, 19 Tavistock Square, W.C, ; or 
The Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, W. 


OOKS.—Webster’s International Dictionary, 2 vols., new 
1907, £1; Harper’s Road Books, 11 vols., new, £3 3s.; Merriman’s 
Phantom Future, Dross Suspense, Prisoners and Captives, Young Mistley, 
10s. 6d, each ; Phantasms of the Living, 2 vols., 1886, £2 12s. 6d.; Geo. Eliot's 
Novels, 21 vols., 35s.; Flagellation and the F’ llants, 10s. 6d.; Victoria 
History of Berkshire, 2 vols., £2 12s. 6d.; Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, 
3 vols,, 12s, 6d.; Expositor, 32 vols., £23 10s.; i Gould’s English 
Minstrelsie, 8 vols., £1 12s, 6d.; Cranmer Bible, black letter, fine copy, 
1553, £12 12s.; Country Life, a fine set, 30 vols., £15; Boutell’s Heraldry, 
2s. 9d., pub. 7s. 64. ; Harmsworth Hist. of the World, 8 vols., 30s.; Flint’s 
Agnosticism, 10s. 6d.; Benn’s Greek Philosophers, 2 yvols., 25s,—BAKEB’S 
G T BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., Birmingham, 
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A SELECTION FROM 


Messrs. HUTCHINSON & CO’S New Books 





“INSIDE INDIA” 


A Year with the 


Gaekwar 


By E. St. CLAIR WEEDEN, M.A. 
In cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s. net. With 25 Illustrations 


“This volume fills a niche of its own in English literature. To 
very few indeed does it fall to make so prolonged and intimate an 
acquaintance with the life of a Native Prince and the inner work- 
ing of his State. Mr. Weeden has made good use of his opportu- 
nities and given us a real insight into what was before but a 
dimly lighted interior.”—Standard 


ON TUESDAY NEXT 


oO 
Colour Music 
The Art of Mobile Colour 
By A. WALLACE RIMINGTON, A.R.E., R.B.A. 
Professor of Fine Arts, Queen’s College, London 


With 29 IMlustrations in colour, black and white, and photography 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net 
It is no exaggeration to say that this is an epoch-making volume 
dealing with what is, to all intents and purposes,a new art, 
raising questions of great importance to present-day culture and 
civilization, and opening up a fairy-land of artistic possibilities 





tnd EDITION 
“A RARE FINE YARN” 


o 
Sixty Years 
Life and Adventure in the Far East 
By JOHN DILL ROSS 


In 2 vols., cloth gilt and gilt top, 24s. net. With 3 Photogravure 
Plates, 20 other illustrations, and a Map 








The Childhood and Youth of 
Charles Dickens 


By ROBERT LANGTON, F.R.Hist.Soc. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece and 80 Fine high-class Engrav- 
ings from original drawings by William Hull, Edward Hull, and 
the Author 


In handsome cloth gilt and gilt top, 5s 








“A KING’S ENCHANTRESS” 


My Lady Castlemaine 
By PHILIP W. SERGEANT 
In cloth gilt, 16s. net, With Illustrations 
The Story of Evolution 
By JOSEPH McCABE 
In cloth gilt and gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. With Dlustrations and Maps 


The Times says: “ For such a task as the popular statement of 
modern scientific theories and discoveries; on the subject of 
evolution in its widest sense, Mr. McCabe’s experience as a 
lecturer, &c., has given him many qualifications; he is easy to 
follow, has read widely, and writes with ease, point, and lucidity.” 


————— —_ - - ———==s 


A SUPERS ART BOOK 
John Opie 
And His Circle 


By ADA EARLAND 


In one large handsome volume, with 31 Illustrations, printed on 
art paper, and beautifully reproduced by a new process, 21s. net 


HUTCHINSON & CO’S NEW 6s. NOVELS 
Selected from the best Novels of the Spring 





By 
H,. DE VERE STACPOOLE 
(ard edition) THE ORDER OF RELEASE 


MRS. HUGH FRASER and J, I. STAHLMANN 
(4th edition) THE SATANIST 


MARY ANGELA DICKENS ¢ndeaitiony THE DEBTOR 
W. B. MAXWELL IN COTTON WOOL 
ROBERT HUGH BENSON Graeaition) THE COWARD 
COSMO HAMILTON THE OUTPOST OF ETERNITY 
BARONESS VON HUTTEN SHARROW 


MRS. CROKER THE SERPENT’S TOOTH 
F. FRANKFORT MOORE 
THE RED MAN’S SECRET 
DOROTHEA CONYERS 
THE ARRIVAL OF ANTONY 





B 
ee BAILLIE SAUNDERS LADY Q—— 
G. B. BURGIN DICKIE DILVER 
EDGAR JEPSON THE HOUSE ON THE MALL 
E. M. CHANNON STONELADIES 
LUCAS MALET (4th Edition) ADRIAN SAVAGE 
RICHARD PRYCE Gra Edition) CHRISTOPHER 
M. E. BRADDON THE GREEN CURTAIN 


MABEL BARNES-GRUNDY 
THE THIRD MISS WENDERBY 
MRS. HUGH FRASER and 

HUGH FRASER THE QUEEN'S PERIL 


(2nd edition) 


PUNCH says :—“Life is short. Books to be reviewed are multitudinous, and available space in 
Mr. Punch’s columns is exceedingly small. But my Baronite rarely resists the temptation to take up a 
novel bearing the brand, HUTCHINSON. They must have a taster of uncommonly quick, true instinct.” 


EE 


— rr? 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO. 
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EVERYMAN’S 
LIBRARY 


THE NEW 39 


NOW READY 
COMPLETING 600 VOLUMES. 





“ The Library that has conferred an inestimable boon 
upon the reading public.”— Westminster Gazette. 


Plutarch’s Moralia. Trans. by Philemon Holland. 
The Myths ofthe Gods. By W. M. L. Hutchinson. 


Emerson’s Society and Solitude and 
Other Essays. 


Dryden’s Dramatic Essays. 
Wilhelm Meister. 2 Vols. Carlyle’s Translation. 


Froude’s History of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Reign, 5 Vols. Completing Froude’s “ History of 
England,” in 10 Vols. 


Whitman’s Leaves of Grass (I.), Demo- 
eratic Vistas, &c. Intro. by H. B. Traubel. 


Arthurian Tales and Chronicles (Wace, 
and Layamon’s Brut). 


Faraday’s Experimental Researches in 
Electricity. Appreciation by Prof. Tyndall. 


Ricardo’s Principles of Political Economy 
and Taxation. Intro. by P. E. Kolthammer. 


Jacob Boehme’s The Signature of All 
Things, with Other Writings. 


Descartes’ A Discourse on Method. 
Stow’s Survey of London. 

Life of Mazzini. By Bolton King 

Memoirs of John Constable. By C. R. Leslie. 
Life of Mozart. By Holmes. Intro. by E. Newman. 


Ihe Invisible Playmate, W. V., Her Book, 
and in Memory of W. V. By W. Canton. 


f'wo Years before the Mast. By R. H. Dana. 
Tolstoi’s Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth. 
Hawthoprne’s The Blithdale Romance. 


The Vicomte de Bragelonne. 3 Vols. 
By Alexandre Dumas. 


Balzae’s The Rise and Fall of César 
Birotteau. Intro. by Prof. Saintsbury. 

Joan Seaton. By M. Beaumont. Intro. by Dr. Horton. 

Mary Barton. ByMrs. Gaskell. Int. by T. Seccombe. 


Yonge’s The Lances of Lynwood. 

Marryat’s The King’s Own. 

The Boy Hunters of the Mississippi. 
By Captain Mayne Reid. 

Piers Plowman. 

Popular British Ballads. Edited by R. B. 


Johnson. 


A Volume of Heroic Verse. Arranged by 
Arthur Burrell. 


Morris’s The Life and Death of Jason. 


Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Histories of 
the Kings of Britain. 





THE ANNOTATED CATALOGUE 
Sent post free on request by 


JI. M. DENT & SONS, LTD., 





23 Aldine House, Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & Co.’s List 
George the Third & Charles Fox 


The Concluding Part of ‘‘The American Revolution.” 
By the Right Hon. 


Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart., 0.M. 


In Two Volumes. Vol. I. with Map. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Postage 5d. 


“*Sir George Trevelyan treats his subject so lucidly and so freshly, 
and with so thorough a knowledge of the time, that he carries his 
reader along eagerly from the first to the last page.” 

—EVENING STANDARD. 








SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


The Life of Cardinal Newman 
By WILFRID WARD. 


With Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 volumes, 8vo. 36s. net, 
[Postage 7d, 
**A masterpiece of modern biography.”—OBSERVER. 


Letters and Recollections of 
Mazzini. 
By Mrs. HAMILTON KING, 
Author of “The Disciples.” 
With Foreword by G. M. TREVELYAN. 8vo. 5s. net. [Postage 44. 
“Those who know Mazzini’s writings will find much pleasant 
matter in this book.”—DAILY NEWS, 


Butterfly - Hunting in Many Lands, 
By GEORGE B. LONGSTAFF, M.A., M.D. (Oxon.), late Vice-President 
Entomological Rann f London. To which are added Translations of 
Papers by FRITZ MULLER on the Scent-Organs of Butterflies and Moths, 

With 7 Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. net. 
[On Monday nezy, 











The Fugitives. A Novel by MARGARET FLETCHER, 
Author of ** The School of the Heart,”" &. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
This book deals with the life of women art students in Paris. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


Early Essays and Lectures. By the Very 
Rev. P. A. Canon SHEEHAN, Crown 8vo. 6s. net. [Postage 44, 











Special Books for Lenten Reading. 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON specially commends the following 
Book for use during this Lent:— 
Spiritual Progress: A Word of Good Cheer, 
By the Rev. ARTHUR ROBINSON, D.D. Crown 8vo, 2a. 6d. net. 
[Postage 44, 
THE SECOND IMPRESSION IS NOW READY. 


DEAN INGE’S LECTURES. SECOND IMPRESSION. 


The Church and the Age. By the Very Rev. 
WILLIAM RALPH INGE, D.D., Dean of St. Paul's. Feap. 8vo. 2s, 
net. PPostage 2d. 
The Passion of Christ. A Study inthe Narratives, the 
Circumstances, and some of the Doctrines pens to the Trial and Death 
of our Divine Redeemer. By the Rev, JAMES 8. STONE, D.D. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d, net. [Postage 44 
Stedfastly Purposed: Notes of a Retreat for Church- 
women. By the Rev. JOHN WAKEFORD, B.D. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 





[ Postage 24, 
The Pattern Life. By the Rev. W. F. LA TROBE- 
BATEMAN. Crown 8vo. 2s. $d. net. [ Postage 3d, 


“A very beautiful series of meditations upon the inner life of the soul. 
They read asthe soul's experience of the author, The teaching set forth is 
most reverent and devout, and we would fain have more of a similar kind from 
our pulpits. Higher praise than this we cannot give.” 

—Scottish Standard Bearer 





Our Bounden Duty: Sermons and Addresses. By the 

Rev. C. H, ROBINSON,D.D.,Hon. Canon of Ripon. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

[Postage 44. 

The majority of the Sermons deal with subjects which are connected with the 
season of Lent. 


Love’s Ascent. Considerations of Some Degrees of 
Spiritual Attainment. By the Rev. JESSE BRETT, L.Th. With 
Frontispiece in Colour, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [Postage 44 


Ideals of Holiness: an Aid to Preparation for Holy 
Communion. By the Rev. F. W. DRAKE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 
[Postage 24. 
**We can imagine no better exercise in devotion for the comin 
Lent than the endeavour to realize and appropriate the meth 
which Mr. Drake sets before us in this small but most timely and 
welcome book.”—CHURCH TIMES. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
The Way of Fellowship. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. [Postage 4d. 


The Sorrow of the World. (Reprinted from “The 
Spirit of Discipline,’’ with a new Preface.) By FRANCIS PAGET, D.D., 
late Bishop of Oxford. Crown 8vo. Paper covers. ls. net. Cloth 2s, net. 

[Postage 2d. each. 

The Sacrament of Repentance: a Commentary on the 
See Psalm. By the Ven. JAMES H. F. PEILE, M.A., Archdeacon 
of Warwick, Author of “The Reproach of the Gospel.” Feap. 8vo. 
2s, 6d, net, [Postage 2d, 








A New List of Lenten Books sent post-free on application. 





Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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CONSTABLE’S SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MY IDEALED JOHN BULLESSES, Written and Illustrated by 
NOW _READY. YOSHIO MARKINO, THE JAPANESE ARTIST IN LONDON 


Author of ‘‘ A Japanese Artist in London,” Illustrator of “A Little Pilgrimage in Italy.” Fully Illustrated, 
with 6 Coloured Plates. Numerous Illustrations. Imp. 16mo. 6g, net. 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT VOLUME OF TRAVEL 


THE ARCTIC PRAIRIES demy svo. 128. 6a. net. By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


A Canoe Journey of 2,000 miles in search of the CARIBOU, being the Account of a Voyage to the region NORTH OF AYLMER 
LAKE. 
IRISH TIMES.—“ For graphic description of scenery, for intimate and sympathetic knowledge of the furred and feathered 
inhabitants of forest and prairie, few better books have been written. At should be read by everyone.” 


A DELIGHTFUL VOLUME OF TRAVEL 


[N THE CARPATHIANS 10s. Gd. net. By LION PHILLIMORE 


Mrs. Phillimore has written an entirely unconventional book of travel. The chief feature of the narrative is the vivid description. 
The author brings before the reader lifelike portraits of the peasant folk, while the character of t he country is graphically port rayod. 


Al HISTORY OF LABOUR REPRESENTATION By A. W. HUMPHREY 


With an Introduction by GILBERT SLATER, Principal of Ruskin College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 2g. 6d. net. 

The object of this book is to present a record of the movement for Labour Representation in the United Kingdom from its 
first beginning in 1857 to the end of 1911. The author has endeavoured to state the case for all sides with accuracy, and to present 
the arguments for and against class representation with fairness. Professor Gilbert Slater, in his introduction, writes: “ Mr. 
Humphrey has earned the gratitude of students by the striking and straightforward narrative he has put together with such 
eommendable care and industry.” 


JHE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE OF 1911 FROM WITHIN 
By the RT. HON. SIR JOHN CG. FINDLAY, K.C.M.C. 


3s. Gd. net. (Late Attorney-General of New Zealand.) 
“ What a striking event the Conference was in British Imperial history will be clear to all who read the book, and the personal 
sketches of the prominent public men who assembled at the Conference table are graphic and effective,” says the DAILY 
CHRONICLE. 


DISTRIBUTION AND ORIGIN OF LIFE IN AMERICA 
By R. F. SCHARFF, Ph.D., B.Sc. 
Author of ‘‘ European Animals.” Demy 8vo. With Maps. 10s. 6d. net. 


An important addition to the literature available for the serious study of the geographical distribution of animals. 


NOW READY. THE 2nd VOLUME OF THAT DELIGHTFUL ANTHOLOGY OF OXFORD AND OXFORD LIFE 
IN PROSE AND VERSE, entitied— 


[N PRAISE OF OXFORD: Il.—Manners and Customs 
By THOMAS SECCOMBE, M.A., and H. SPENCER SCOTT, M.A. 


Already Published. Demg Sto. 6s. net per Volume. 

IN PRAISE OF OXFORD: I.—History and Topography. 
The TIMES.—“‘ In Praise of Oxford’ is a delightful book. It is full of passages which illustrate in a striking and picturesque 
manner this or that phase of Oxford History.” 
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THE LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB’S FRIEND 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN RICKMAN By ORLO WILLIAMS 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ A book that should prove a valuable addition to our knowledge of Charles Lamb and his circle, 
apart from the individual interest attaching to its subject. As a friend of Lamb, the name, if not the character, of Rickman is known 
to many who are not aware that he was the originator of the Census in England.” 











NEW 6s. NOVELS IN GREAT DEMAND 





Al LOST INTEREST By Mrs. Ceorge Wemyss 


Author of ‘People of Popham” and *‘The Professional Aunt.” 


PAUL’S PARAGON By W. E. Norris 


Author of *‘ The Square Peg,” &c. 


JHE GOOD GIRL By Vincent 0’Sullivan 


Author of ‘‘The Green Window,” &c, 


EVERYBODY’S BOY By Lindsay Bashford 














THE ATHENZUM says: “The book is essentially original. The boy is 


admirable, and the other characters, even in the most diverting passages, never 
cease to be themmelves.”’ 











SUCCESS By Una L. Silberrad 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says: “ Miss Silberrad in her new novel 

has succeeded. It is the admirable humanity of Miss Silberrad’s novel that 

gives it its depth and beanty—a humanity that bestows on even the least of 

her characters that something which we call reality.” 

HERITAGE By Valentina Hawtrey 


THE WORLD says: “ Alike in originality of thought and distinction of 
style, ‘HERITAGE’ is A VERV REMARKABLE BOOK.” 


A CIRCUIT RIDER’S WIFE By Corra Harris 
Al WHISTLING WOMAN By Robert Halifax 
IN THE SHADOW OF ISLAM By Demetra Yaka 
THE GREY STOCKING ("c.) By Maurice Baring 














CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. : LONDON : 10 ORANGE STREET, W.C. 
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Messrs. METHUEN ARE ABOUT TO PUBLISH :— 
JOSEPH IN JEOPARDY, by FRANK DANBY, a brilliant and engrossing book for which there 


will bea great demand. 


A new romance—full of drama and movement—by MARJORIE BOWEN, entitled THE QUEST OF GLory, 
THEY HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING :— 
A new edition of a novel by the author of “Clayhanger,” entitled A MAN FROM THE NORTH. 
A new story of Riviera life—half comedy, half passionate love-story—by the Authors of “‘ The Lightning 
Conductor.” It is entitled THE GUESTS OF HERCULES. 
A clever and delightful novel, by J. C. SNAITH, entitled THE PRINCIPAL GIRL. 
A moving and romantic story, by the BARONESS ORCZY, entitled FIRE IN STUBBLE: 


A most thrilling novel, by Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES, 


A delicate and enticing novel, by PEGGY WEBLING, 


FICTION. 


JOSEPH IN JEOPARDY. By Franc Dansy, Author of 
** Pigs in Clover."" Crown 8vo. 6s. (February 29. 

This is a brilliant study of a young Englishman, brought up under Christian 
influences, married to a woman for whom he cannot analyse the nature of his 
feelings; exposed to temptation in so subtle and intellectual a form that he 
has scarcely time to gird on the “shining armour” of loyalty before he is 
recling under the stress of an assault of which he had no prevision. The 
scenes between the hero and Lady Diana are tense with emotion; and the 
midnight interview with his wife is more poignant than anything in recent 
literature. 


THE GUESTS OF HERCULES. By C. N. and A. M. 
Wituiamsoyn, Authors of “ Lightning Conductor.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
This novel is probably the first to describe Riviera life in all its phases. 
The wonderful panorama passes before the eyes of a girl singularly ignorant 
of the world when she arrives alone at Monte Carlo. A passionate love story 


runs through the book. ples 
“It breathes the spirit of glorious romance from first to last. A swinging, 


dashing story of true love.’’—Datly Chronicle, 


THE QUEST OF GLORY. By MarJorm Bowen, Author 
of “I Will Maintain.” Crown 8vo,. 6s, February 29. 

The scene is laid in France in the early part of the reign of Louis XV. The story, 
which opens with the famous retreat from Prague, deals with the adventures of 
the Marquis de Vauvenargues, the young officer of the ‘‘ Régiment du Roi” who 
became one of the loftiest of French philosophers, and one of the most prized 
writers of a decade that boasted Voltaire, Rousseau, and Diderot. Among 
the characters are Louis XV., Voltaire, Marmontel, and the Duc de Richelieu. 


THE CHIEF COMMISSIONER. By Hitpa M. Swassy. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 

A study of a very clever, ambitious man who aspires to b a Lieut 
Governor in In The scene is laid partly in an up-country station, partly in 
a Native State. 

THE PRINCIPAL GIRL. By J. C. Syarrn, Author of 
“ Araminta.” Crown 8vo, [Second Edition, 

“A thoroughly delightful book, clever, and smartly written, and should on 
no account be missed.’’— Liverpool Courier. 

“A delightful story of the peerage and the stage—full of humour, satire, and 


shrewd observation.” —Academy. 
** Full of humour, bubbling over with high spirits, it keeps the reader's pulse 


alert and his eyes dancing,’’—Daily Telegraph, 
FIRE IN STUBBLE. By the Baroness Orczy, Author of 
“The Scarlet Pimpernel,”” Crown 8vo. 6s, [Third Edition. 
** A well-conceived romance of the Restoration, full of life, resource, and the 


colour of the time.’’—Times, 
“ Stirring is the right word, for it stirs our pulses almost to the point of 
wishing that such things could happen nowadays,’’—Daily Chronicle, 


A MAN FROM THE NORTH. By Arnotp Bennett, 
Author of “‘ Hilda Lessways.” A New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
This is a new edition of a novel by the author of “ Clayhanger.” It has been 
out of print for some years. 


THE CHINK IN THE ARMOUR. By Mrs. Bztioc 
Lownprs, Crown 8vo. 6s, [Second Edition, 

“Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’ new novel is atour de force, Each step of the drama 
is skilfully drawn, it moves on quickly, relentlessly. But itis to the characters 
that take part in it, quite as much as to its admirable development, that it owes 
its unusual value.”’"— Westminster Gazette. 

“The story is absorbing and quite thrilling. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes possesses 
the gift of exciting expectancy. She grips one’s attention from the first, and 
remorselessly retains it to the end,’’—Shefield Telegraph, 


FELIX CHRISTIE. By Preagy Wesiina, Author of “A Spirit 


of Mirth.” Crown 8vo. 


+ 





‘An enjoyable, human, straightforward story.’’"—Times. 
“ Felix is one of the most lovable and least assertive of heroes, and on his 
portrait the author concentrates her care and our sympathy.”—Scotsman, 


THE MATADOR OF THE FIVE TOWNS. By Arnotp 
Bennett, Author of “‘ Clayhanger.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [March 14, 
In this book Mr. Arnold Bennett has brought together a number of the 
short stories written by him during the last few years. Practically all of them 
deal with the inhabitants of ‘‘The Five Towns.” Some are sad, but others 
are of a purely humorous description, The latter predominate, 


THE HUMAN CRY. By Mrs. Davin G. Rircure. Crown 
8vo, 63, [Second Edition in the Press, 
“A masterly study of the modern superficial woman in all her ugly crudity.” 
—Morning Post. 
“The scholarship, maturity, and insight of it are remarkable. It is nota 
mere good piece of fiction; it leaves an impression of personality on the 
reader's mind,”—Morning Leader, 


entitled THE CHINK IN THE ARMOUR. 
entitled FELIX CHRISTIE. 


CHRISTINA HOLBROOK. By Marcarer Hors, Crown 
8vo. 6s. 
“It is a genuinely original and human work.”—Morning . 
“The book is very well written, and the characterization is strong and 
clever.’’—Daily Mail. 
FORGED IN STRONG FIRES. By Joun Inonsmpx. Crown 
8vo. 6s, 
“Mr. Ironside’s knowledge of the Boer character is close and intimate, his 
revelation of it most informative and impartial.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
“ The style of the book will be found very attractive, and the delineation of 
several characters is distinctive and clever.”—Scotsman, 


DAME VERONA OF THE ANGELS. By Annie E. Hoxps.- 
worts (Mrs. Lex-Hamiiton). Crown 8vo. 68. [Second Edition in the press, 
“ This is a remarkable book, and decidedly powerful.’’—Morning Leader, 
“ A well-written story that attracts us and holds our attention.” 
—Morning Post, 
THE SHIP THAT CAME HOME IN THE DARK. By 
Aenes Grozizr Hersertson, Author of “ Deborah.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“One of the most interesting and one of the most original novels of the 
present season. In style, in dialogue, and in literary workmanship the story is 
altogether out of the common, It isa strongstory, finely told,” 
Post, 


ANTON OF THE ALPS. By W. Victron Goo. Crown 


8vo. 6s, 
“‘ Mr. Cook proves himself a writer whose fertile inventiveness is of a highly 
sensational order.’”’"—Sunday Times, 
“The story vp od to strong tions, and prod dramatic situations 
to which Mr. Cook does full justice.” —Scotsman, 
A QUEEN OF CASTAWAYS. By Joun Bagnerr. Crown 
8ro. 63, 
* One of the most genuine comedies we have read for a long time—a sincere 
work, whose artlessness conceals true artistic skill,’"—Morning Leader. 
“The book is undoubtedly inte ing and stimulating, and not without a 
certain strain of quite genuine humour.”—Morning Post. 
PRISONERS’ YEARS. By I. Crarxs. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ Written with that delicacy of touch which betrays an intimate knowledge 
of places and scenes,’’—Morning Post, 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


THE POCKET EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. Edited vy E. V. Lucas. With 
Frontispieces in Photogravure. In 6 monthly volumes. Fcap. 8vo, Gilt 
top. 5s. each. (Vol. I., March 7. 

This isa companionable edition based on the larger issue, revised, and omitting 
the Dramatic Specimens, but containing new matter in each volume, Six 
photogravure portraits of Lamb and his sister illustrate the edition. 

The volumes are:—I. Miscettangovs Prose. IL Eta aNp THE Last 
Essays or Exsa, IIL. Booxs ron Curtprex, IV. Piars anv Porms, V. and 
VI. Lerrers, 

MACBETH. Edited by H.Cunrncuam. Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

(The Arden Shakespeare. 

As usual in this series, the text is supplemented by a record of variant 

readings, and is very fully annotated, 


REMBRANDT’S ETCHINGS. By Arruur M. Hinp. With 
Catalogue and a Complete Set of Illustrations. Two vols. Wide Royal 8vo, 
Gilt top. 2s. net. [Classics of Art. 

R ~ book offers a reliable guide to both amateur and student of Rembrandt's 
etchings. 

CROMWELL’S ARMY: A History of the English 
Soldier during the Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, and 
the Protectorate. By C. H. Finrs, M.A., LL.D., Regius Professor 
of Modern History at Oxford. Mevised and Illustrated Edition, with 
22 Illustrations. wn Svo. 68, 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF FRANK HOLL, R.A. 
By A. M, Bernotps, With 20 Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 12s. - net. 
arch 7. 
The book shows the great pectentiien as he stood amongst his contemporaries 
and friends, and is full of interest. 


CELLINI. By Rosert H. Hozparr Cust. With a Frontispiece 
in Photogravure and 32 other Illustrations. Demy l6mo, Gilt top. 
2s. 6d. net. [TAttle Books on Art. F ry 29. 
This small treatise is an attempt to reconstruct after a popular fashion this 
extraordinary being from his artistic side only. 
CARDINAL DE RETZ. By Davin Oae. With a Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 
Few ecclesiastics have had such a romantic career as this seventeenth-century 
French Cardinal, and Mr. Ogg’s essay is the first English attempt at a biography. 
THE OX. By BR. Lypexxer. With many Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. [February 29. 
This work will prove welcome alike to the naturalist, the antiquary, the 








breeder, and the sportsman, 





METHUEN’S SHILLING LIBRARY is tho great success of the day. The last volume is Under Five 
Reigns, by Lady Dorothy Nevill. The last volume of METHUEN’S SHILLING NOVELS is 


Round the Red Lamp, by Sir A. Conan Doyle. 
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